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proportion to 

¢ Irish agita- 

have exercised «an undue 

influence over the executive depart- 

ments. It is a well-known fact that 

barking from this quarter frequently 

rendered nervous officials who were 
not necessarily timid. 

Lightly as it may be touched, the 
affair has a most seridus aspect. Sec- 
retary Wilson has created a precedent. 
Every stowaway that is put to work 
can claim entry as a “seaman.” The 
friction between the State Department 

d the Labor Department indicates 
the lack of agreement as to where 
control lies, and where the ultimate 
sanction is. In a national emergency 
this would be a serious state of af- 
fairs. 


GREEKS ADVANCING 
AGAINST THE TURKS 


Attacks Which Opened January 
5 Develop Into Rapid Advance 
at Points Near Anatolian 
Railway — Prisoners Taken 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


NDON, England (Sunday)—The 
present Greek offensive in Asia Minor 
has been outlined to the representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor 
by a high military authority. The ad- 
vance commenced at dawn on January 
5, when the Greek troops moved from 
the line Aksu to Barak Kuei (about 
10 miles east to Brusa) practically the 
whole of the Smyrna army being em- 
ployed. 

In conjunction with these opera- 
'tions, an attack is also being made on 
the Ushak front. The archipelago 
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attack, owing to the enemy having de- 
stroyed the bridges. BiJedchik, how- 
ever, is reported to have been captured 
by January 8. 

According to the Greek commun- 
iqués of January 7 and 8, 200 prison- 
ers and much matériel have been cap- 
tured by them. Greek losses were 
apparently moderate. Subsequent re- 
ports announce the occupation of Boz- 
ujuk (16 miles south of Biledchik) on 
the Anatolian railway, and that troops 
from the latter place are moving on 
Segud. 
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Official thie 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


ATHENS, Greece (Sunday)—Latest 
details of the operations on the Asia 
Minor front were given in an official! 
communiqué issued on Wedneeday. 

“Ourr advance,” the communiqué 
reads, “continues, and is breaking 
down the resistance of the enemy. 
Enemy forces of about 10,000 regular 
troops occupied Bosoyal and Kevalatsik 
Heights. After violent fighting, the 
Kemalists have beaten a retreat in the 
Eski-Shehr neighborhood, abandoning 
munitions and prisoners. The popula- 
tion, irrespective of race and religion, 
are greeting the Greek soldiers as lib- 
erators.”’ 


Following Up Advance 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


ing to a radiogram received from 
Smyrna, the Greek Government is ad- 
vised that the army is following up the 
advance. Up to the present time, 
three enemy divisions have been dis- 
persed, ong general being made pris- 
oner. Smyrna is decorated with flags 
and the population is rejoicing. Last 
night the populace paraded the city 
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TAKE PLACE IN INDIA 


ial cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from ite European News Office 
BOMBAY, India (Sunday)—An un- 
official message from Lucknow states 
thatthe agrarian disturbances at Rai 
Bareilly were intimately connected 
with the noncooperation agitation. For 
many months noncooperation propa- 
gandists have been working in vil- 
where they have encouraged 


to their landlords. At BEursatganj 
there has been a pitched battle, which 
lasted for 15 minutes, between the 
rioters’ and the police. and four of the 
former ‘were killed and two seriously 


which | injured by baton blows. Although all 


is now quiet, the disturbances have 
been followed by an outbreak of se- 


rious crimes. 


Selection of Former Premier to 
Lead New Government Held 
to Be Victory for Moderates 
—Why Mr. Beret Failed 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Sunday) — Raoul 
Peret’s attempt to form a “ministry 
of giants’ failed on account of im- 


themselves. Raymond Poincaré, who 
was counted on to form one of the 
strongest pillars of the new Cabinet, 
refused to act as finance minister 
with Aristidd Briand at the Foreign 
Office and would only enter the Cabinet 
as minister of foreign affairs. Mr. 
Peret, however, could not sacrifice Mr. 
Briand for Mr. Poincaré and President 
Millerand. Mr. Peret, in face of his 
failure to secure the cooperation of 
Mr. Briand, René Viviani and Mr. Poin- 
caré, held that he could not form a 


\ ministry sufficiently strong and vigor- 


ous its attitude toward reparations 
questions to secure a lasting majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Mr. 
Briand has now formed a  wmin- 
istry, which, while on a less am- 
bitious scale in regard to its per- 
sonnel, nevertheless promises to pos- 
séss more elements of solidarity and 
a common policy than the Cabinet at- 
tempted by Mr. Peret. Mr. Briand 
himself will undoubtedly be the con- 
trolling figure of the combination and 
will, it is expected, act in the capacity 
of foreign minister. His victory over 
Mr. Poincaré is to some extent a vic- 
tory for the moderates in regard to 
the policy to be adopted toward Ger- 
many, as both Mr. Poincaré and Mr. 
Viviani are regarded as favoring ex- 
treme measures for the enforcement 
of the treaty terms. 

On the other hand, it is doubtful 
whether, with the Chamber in its pres- 
ent frame of mind, Mr. Briand will be 
able to command a dependable major- 
ity. His tendencies to the Left are re- 
garded as likely to rob him of much 
support from the Right, which he can 
ill afford to lose, while lack of vigor 
in regard to the reparations question 
would undoubtedly bring disaster to 
his ministry. Counsels of moderation, 
however, may have a salutary effect. 

The “Temps”: has given a solemn 
warning on the consequences which 
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, a's ° fon by ca ays with 
many tail, then, ase" the “Temps,” 
France would still be able to adopt 
more extreme measures, and with full 
support of the Allies. The latest news 
indicates that Mr. Briand’s chiéf dif- 
ficulty in forming the cabinet was in 
the appointment of Minister of Finance. 


Some 11 years ago, whén Aristide 
Briand was taking over the premier- 
ship -of France for the first time, he 
described himself as “the first Social- 
ist Prime Minister” of modern times. 
In all his subsequent political career, 
he has shown himself true to the real 
significance of that innovation. Not 
that Mr. Briand is an ideal Socialist, 
very far from it. The great majority 
of French Socialists would, in all prob- 
ability, be inclined to regard him as 


a renegade. Nevertheless, when Mr. 
Briand as a Socialist became Premier 
of France in 1909 he broke new ground, 
and he has been breaking new ground 
ever since. 

Aristide Briand has never been able 
to tolerate a rut, and he has ever 
shown himself immensely impatient of 
the restraints placed on action by sub- 
scription to a hard and fast political 
creed. The most striking instance of 
this was, perhaps, afforded by his 
method of dealing with the great rail- 
way strike of 1910, which threatened, 
at one time, to paralyze the industries 
of the whole country. Mr. Briand was 
nothing if not prompt in his decisions. 
He was a Socialist. He knew the So- 
cialist organization through and 
through. For years, he had lived 
among working men, studied their 
needs, explained to them their rights, 
and championed their cause, and yet, 
when he was faced with the great 
problem of a national strike, he did not 
hesitate to scandalize every Socialist 
in France by calling to the colors the 
striking railway employees as reserv- 
ists, sending them back to work cnd 
so breaking the strike. The strike, he 
decided, was not really an industrial 
movement, but a rebellious movement. 
It was not, he insisted, the desire of 
the men really, but was fomented by 
the Labor leaders and, Socialism or 
no Socialism, he was going to stop it. 

Another instance of this independ- 
ence was seen in the way Mr. Briand 
abandoned the Union Sacrée, just 
prior to the French elections,. some- 
thing over a year ago. As long as the 
war. lasted, Mr. Briand was in the 
forefroht of those who desired and 
warked for complete national soli- 
darity. But, once the war was over, 
and the Treaty of Peace signed, he 
would have none of the plea that the 
Union Sacrée should be continued. Mr. 
Briand took stock of those who pleaded 
for “no more politics,” and accounted 
them reactionaries. The men who 
had carried through the tremendovs 
work of separating church and state 
in France as Mr. Briand had done 10 
years before would not indeed be likely 
to look with favor on a “treacherous 


peace,” as he would surely describe 
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placable feuds between the giants; 


He | 
scented royalism and all manner of 
reaction, and so, some 15 months ago. 


for over 17 years had maintained him 


clear to the electors that, as far as 
he was concerned, the old political 
battle was once again joined. 

For Aristide Briand has ever been 
a fighter. Ever since the days when 
he came to Paris “with no fortune” 
to study law, mingled with poor stu- 
dents, dreamed dreams of Socialism, 
wrote for the press and worked his 
way into notice with his facile pen 
and persuasive speech, Mr. Briand has 
been in the front line of action. 


SHORT TIME PLAN 
OPPOSED IN BRITAIN 


Labor Unions Criticize Employ- | 
ers Scheme for Helping Un-| 
employed—Increase in ‘Num- 
ber of Workiens in England 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News “{fice 


LONDON, England (Saturday)—Un- 
employment grows with increasing 
acceleration in Great Britain, the reg- 
istered number of unemployed having 
risen from 591,074 on December 10 to 
859,000 on January 8, besides which 


there are many unregistered unem- 
ployed and thousands on short time. 


| 


It is estimated that in Lancashire and | 
Cheshire alone the number totally un- | 
employed in 120,853 and 262,091 on | 
short time. A Glasgow report stated | 
that last week the number of totally | 
unemployed in that eity inéreased from | 
18,000 to 21,000. | 
More coal-miners are idle tempora- | 
rly owing to falling sales, and in the | 
Welsh tinplate trade, although several ; 
mills are being restarted again for; 
one or two weeks’ work, more general | 
stoppage is forecasted unless new) 
orders are received. Woolen manu- | 
facturers, both in Yorkshire and Scot- | 
land, report virtual cessation of orders | 
at. present and there is danger of a' 
general closing down for a period. On, 
the other hand, some cotton manufac- | 
turers profess to be optimistic and | 
anticipate a revival shortly, but critics | | 
of this view ask for evidence of in- 
creasing purchasing power. | 


Opposition to Short Time 


The executive of the National Union | 
of Railwaymen, following the lead of | 
other unions, has declared against. 
short time on the ground that it will | 


méan a general lowering of the stand- 
a of life, 


sy ei 

Meanwhile the epverkndint sites no 
sign of its next move, and it has pre- 
sented the building trade operatives 
with another grievance by deciding 
that no further contracts will be signed 
with buildings guilds unless certain 
conditions to which the master build- 
ers take exception are eliminated. 

In a considered statement on its re- 
fusal to cooperate with the govern- 
ment in the unemployment inquiry, the 
Labor Party refers to the deep lack of 
confidence in the government’s inten- | 
tions caused by past experience of the | 
manner in which the committee re-| 
ports have been treated. “In past | 
years,” the statement says, “workers 
were frequently treated to government 
lectures on the need for honoring in- 
dustrial agreements and undertakings, 
breaches of agreement being regarded 
as a serious obstacle to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of confidence 
between employers and trade unions. 
The moral of this-point ought not to be 
lost sight of by the government itself 
if it hopes to deserve the confidence of 
organized Labor.” 


Railwaymen’s Grievances 


The short-time question is causing 
further trouble on tke railways. The 
National Union of Railwaymen’s ex- 
ecutive complains strongly that the 
companies are breaking the agreement 
which guarantees full weeks’ wages to 
employees when, as it is alleged they 
are doing, they give the men the al, 
ternative of dismissal or acceptance | 
of short time. The union claims that |! 
this is a matter which must be de-/' 
cided by its executive and the com-| 
mittee of general managers. 
union also asserts that the Midland 
Railway Company is threatening to ' 
dismiss young men up to 23 years of | 
age unless they accept juniors’ wages. 
These episodes have created a serious 
situation according to the union execu- 
tive. 

The new coal situation, the repre- 
sentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor finds, is so complex that no: 
rash move is likely to be made at. 
present toward decontrol. Sir Robert.; 
Horne, president of the Board of 
Trade, is trying to discover if any ac- 
commodation or agreement is possible 
with both owners and men in order to 
modify legally the enacted financial 
arrangement which threatens to em- 
barrass the Chancelier of the Ex- 
chequer sériously, as cabled to The 
Christian Science Monitor yesterday. 
When these consultations have 
reached a more definite stage, the 
Cabinet will consider the whole ques- 
tion. 


SEAPLANES REACH CANAL ZONE 

SAN FRANCISCO, California — All 
12 F-5-L naval seaplanes which are 
making a flight from San Diego to the 
Canal Zone, arrived at Bahia Honda, 
Canal Zone, on Friday last, according 
to word received at the twelfth naval 
district headquarters. The U. 
Aroostook, aeroplane tender, also ar- 


rived at Bahia Honda. % 


he went down to St. Etienne, which |: 
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Ambassador to Dierint With His 
Home Government the Various 
Phases of Situation Between 
Britain and the United States 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Sir Auckland Geddes, British Am- 
bassador to the United States, has been 
summoned to London to discuss with 
David Lloyd George, the British Pre- 
mier, and with Earl Curzon of Kedle- 
ston, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the various phases of the 
| Ausio- American situation. The sum- 
moning of the British Ambassador to 
‘consult with his home government is 
not connected in informed quarters 
‘here with any serious outstanding is- 
sue between the two countries, but is 
interpreted as indicating a desire on 
the part of the British Government 
for an intimate first-hand picture of 
the situation here as the Republican 
Administration is on the eve of assum- 
ing control of the government. 

The British Ambassador sailed from 


New York on Saturday on the Cunard 


liner Kaiserin Auguste Victoria. His 
departure was announced in a brief 
statement from the British Embassy 
that merely declared that he had been 
summoned home to “confer with the 
‘Prime Minister and the Secretary of 
'State for Foreign Affairs.” He is ex- 
| pected to be back at his post in resets 
ary. 

Sir Auckland has been in the United 
States since April, 1920. He has 
traveled widely and had an unusual 
opportunity of studying American 
mass sentiment. He has had intimate 
‘relations with men in public life, not: 
excluding leaders of the Républican 
Party, which is about to assume con- 
trol. He has witnessed the bitter po- 
‘litical campaign which resulted in the 
ousting of the Democratic Party from 
power. He is familiar 
feature of those issues that have 
caused .acrimony between the two 
Ogemteras. : 


The Anglo-Japanese Alliance . 
One of the most important 


The re- 


'newal has many phases not the least 


important of which is the unquestion- 


able disposition of the British over-; 
seas dominions to see eye ta eye with | Treasury , 


the United Gtatee on the Japanese 
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leaders on the question of policy, maa 
as the foreign policy of the dominions 
is conducted through the British For- 
eign Office it is most important that 
the Ambassador should be able to 


‘inform the Foreign Office of what is 


going on. During his tenure of office 
here the British Ambassador has had 
opportunity to watch the development 
of American policy in the Far Bast, 
the unconcealed disapproval in the 
United States of what is regarded 
as the imperialistic aims of Tokyo, 
and the determination of this govern- 
ment not to permit Japan to play 
a lone-hand game on the Asiatic con- 
tinent. 


. The Irish Situation 


The Irish situation will undoubtedly 
be discussed. During his stay here the 
Ambassador has had ample opportu- 
nity to realize what a disturbing ele- 
ment in the relations of the two 
countrieg the Sinn Fein agitation here 
is. He has learned that a government 
with the best intentions in the world 
has bad to permit affronts to the Brit- 
ish flag from a group which, though in- 
significant in numbers, is noisy in man- 
ifestation and has members in 
positions of power in many na- 
tional strongholds. It is a _ well- 
known fact that the British Gov- 


with every, 


issues | 
‘that will come up is the renewal of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


| wounded. 


‘efument’ has not. been at all 
pleased with the aid and succor 
obtained here by the avowed enemies | 


; Of Great Britain, the display of enmity 


having reached its climax in the float- 
ing of a bond issue, designed to disrupt 
the union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
That this bond issue came within the 
law or was permitted to go unchal- 
lenged did not altogether absolve this 
government of its “moral obligation” 
is the view taken by many British au- 
thorities and in many influential quar- 
ters here as well. 


The Disarmament Situation 

Sir Auckland will acquaint the Brit- 
ish Government with the situation here 
with regard to disarmament. One of 
the features of the situation which 


he will not overlook is that the lead- 
ers in the disarmament move are the 
very men who fought hardest against 
the League of Nations and interna- 
tional cooperation along the League 
lines. Mr. Lloyd George has said that 
disarmament must come through the 
League medium as a stabilizer of world 
affairs. The declaration stands chal- 
lenged here. The point now is whether 
or not disarmament can proceed with- 
out reference to the League at all. 
Doubtless the Ambassador will tell 
the British Premier that a frank 
declaration on the part of the British 
Government that it is ready to con- 
sider the question independently of 
the League will be regarded as ausptl- 
cious by the Republican leaders. 

A question that has caused much 
acrimony is the Mesopotamia oil fields 
and the: policy of the British Govern- 
ment with regard to the United Stites 
Government in its demand for an 
“open door’ without regard to man- 
date powers, conferred under the; 
League. In addresses delivered here, 
Sir Auckland has dwelt at length on 
the charge that Great Britain desired 
to establish a monopoly in this *re- 
gion. Through the discussion he has 
steadfastly declared that there must 
be mutua] understanding and that the 
oe States cannot expect the Brit- 
jis sh Government to forget altogether | 
the national interest in safeguarding | 
oil resources. Not till he has discussed ; 
the situation with the Foreign Office , 
will an answer be expected to the 
latest note from the Secretary 
State, Bainbridge Colby, on this ques- 
tion. 


The British Debt 

The conversion of the British indebt- 
‘edness to the United States, about $4,- 
000,000,000, into long-time notes will 
receive attention. Polticians of anti- 
British sentiments have made much of 


to make*payments on this debt. Lord 
Chalmers, the expert of the British 
was to come here to discuss 
:every phase of the matter with the 
Treanxy Phage kong? 


ane. 

Sir Reekaae is, aiaitios with the 
agitation here for the repeal of the 
Panama Canal Tolls Act. He knows 
what its effect on British shipping 
interests would be. In his intimate 
conversations with Republican. lead- 
ers he has learned to what extent this 
policy is likely to be carried out. Un- | 
der the same category comes a new} 
situation created by the Merchant) 
Marine Act of last year, certain pro- 
visions of which President Wilson re- | 
fused to enforce as they affected Amer- 
ican treaty obligations. 


—— 


SOLDIERS FIRE ON. 
CROWD IN BERLIN’ 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 
BERLIN, Germany (Saturday)—A 
regrettable incident marked today’s 
Communist demonstration in Berlin to 
celebrate the second anniversary of 
the attack on Dr. Charles Liebknecht 
and Rosa Luxemburg. A small sec- 
tion of the crowd endeavored, con- 
trary to police regulations, to ap- 
proach the Reichstag. The soldiers 
fired five shots and two people were 
The crowd dispersed 
rapidly. No political significance is 
attached to the incident. 
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PLOTS OF 


“REVENGE SCHOOL” 
_ FULLY DISCLOSED 


ee Published by Times of 
London Shows a Widespread ™ 
Conspiracy in tral E,urope 
to Reverse Results of the War 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—The Times has 
recentiy been publishing a series of 
articles based on a record which has 
reached that paper “from a_ well- 
informed source” dealing with the in- 
trigues of the “Pan-German revenge 


school” in Germany and elsewhere in 
central Europe, during the past year. 
The record itself takes up the story 
immediately after the failure of the 
notorious von Kapp revolt, last 
March, carrying the account down to 
the following September, but the 
activities of the revenge party existed 
long before last March, and there is 
no reason to suppose that they ter- 
minated last September. 

The revolt of March, 1920, in which 
Wolfgang von Kapp, President of the 
Fatherland Party, and Maj.-Gen. von 
Liittwitz, commander of the troops in 
the great military camp at Doeberitz, 
just outside Berlin, were the central] 
figures, ended in failure. It was 
broken after lasting five days, but, to 
its organizers, apparently, it was use- 
itul chiefly because of the conclusive 
| way in which it proved that if there 

was to be any successful counter- 
revolution in Germany, Berlin was 
not the place to start it in. 


Real Powers in March Revolt 


Now, although von Kapp and von 
| Luttwitz were the central figures in 
ithe March fiasco, it was quite evident 
| to those who studied the situation that 
‘they were not the most important 
‘figures, and subsequent developments 
‘have clearly proved that this was the 
‘case. They have shown, for instance, 
‘that Colonel Bauer, who appeared on 
the scene in Berlin, during the last 
few hours of the Kapp régime, and 
desperately endeavored to save the sit- 
uation was one of the real powers, and 
ithat, behind Bauer, as was strongly 
suspected, at the time, was von Luden- 
dorff. Trebitsch-Lincoln, former mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, German 
spy and Hungarian Jew, was an inde- 
'fatigable organizer last March and ac- 
‘cording to The Times record was one 
of the chief figures im the intrigues 
which ys eb nee 
af Bong sae 


i 


was at first a wild itauior for the pun- 
ishment of the rebel ringleaders and of 
officials all over Germany who had 
recognized and supported the coup. 
Little or nothing, however, was done, 
while von Ludendorff did not even 
deem it advisable to leave Berlin. It is 
‘at this point that The Times record 
‘takes up the story. It shows that the 
leaders of the movement, at the very 
moment’ of their ftight, set about the 
| pinaning of another attempt on a 
‘larger scale. A main Committee of 
| Action was forthwith formed. It con- 
| sisted of Colonel Bauer, Trebitsch- 
‘Lincoln and Major von Stephanf, and 
‘it met in Munich and other points in 
‘Bavaria. Von Ludendorff kept at a 
distance, but was in the inner circle 
from the beginning. 


Committeee of Action at Work 


The work of this committee was as 
successful as it was energetic. Within 
a few weeks, a network of agencies 
had been spread all over the country, 
whilst many prominent men, notably 
the Bavarian Prime Minister, von 
Kahr, the champion of the “No-Dis- 
bandment” cause, had been drawn into 
the organization. Later o he con- 
spiracy widened. The aspirations of 
the committee began to extend outside 
Germany, and to assume an interna- 
tional character. The counter-revolu- 
tion was no longer to be confined to 
Germany, but was to be made to em- 
brace “all conquered countries.” Rus- 
sians, Hungarians, Austrian Monar- 
chists, “patriots” from the Baltic 
provinces and many others were en- 
listed in the cause, and the decision 
was reached to break up the new 
régimes in central Europe by striking 


first at Austria. Says The Times: 
Thus, the idea was conceived of grad- 
ually transferring all the available mil- 
itary formations to the south—to Bavaria 
and over the Austrian frontier; to strike 
at Vienna: to call to their aid all counter- 
revolutionary elements in Russia; and to 
reconstruct the states of middle and east- 
ern Europe on sucy an imposing basis that 
Germany, into which Austria would im- 
mediately be embodied, Hungary and Rus- 


| sia should have a common boundary and 


a common objective. That ultimate ob- 
jective should be—once conditions had be- 


5! come sufficiently stabilizéd—an offensive 


against France. The first signal was to 
be sounded, if possible, in November, or, 
at any rate, before the spring. The pro- 
posed offensive against France is dated 
simply 1921. 


The First Important Step 


The first important step toward a 
realization of this enlarged scheme 
was an effort to secure the definite ad- 
hesion of Hungary. To this end, early 
last May, Colonel Bauer and Trebitsch- 
Lincoln, carrying with them a personal 
letter from von Ludendorff to the Hun- 
garian Regent, Admiral Hofthy, invit- 
ing him to throw in his lot with the 
Committee of Action, proceeded to 
Budapest. The committee’s scheme, as 
laid before the “admiral, certainly 
lacked nothing in breadth of vision. 
Once Germany was recaptured, he was 
informed, the German Social Demo- 


jerats would be “mopped up,” von 
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Operation of Prohibition Law in 

First Year as Encouraging as 


Could Have, Been Expected, 
Say Washington Officials 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
~The testimony of officials who are in 
a position to know most about the 
working of the prohibition law, which 
has now been in effect in the United 
States one year, is that it is as encour- 
aging as could have been expected, and 
that every day that passes makes the 
outlook for future enforcement better. 

William M. Williams, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, said that the Vol- 
stead act had not yet had a fair trial, 
because when it went into effect on 
January 16, 1920, the world was dis- 
'turbed by conditions immediately fol- 
lowing the war, but, he added, refer- 


‘Palmer, Attorney-General, tora foal! © IN THE LOBBIES 
ruling on the matter of “hip Hqwor,” | 

as to whether a citizen is privileged | 
to carry a pocket. flask of liquor to 
cafés or other places outside his own 
home. “It ie my policy to go after 
every prohibition violator, high and 
low,” said Mr. Richardson. 
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FRANCE TO SEND 
-. DEPUTY TO SPAIN 


clal cable to Th Christian Science 
onitor from its European News ce 
MADRID, Spain (Sunday)—It is an- 
nounced that the French Government 
is about to send a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies to Madrid on an 
extraordinary financial mission, and 
especially with the object of negotiat- 
ing a new Franco-Spanish economic 
agreement. It is desired to consolidate | anq instead, there have appeared con- 
the commercial and financial inter-|tinually representatives of farm or- 
course between the two, countries, 2| ganizations, just as keen on the pas- 
step rendered particularly necessary ! sace of bills and resolutions approved 
in view of the fact that the Franco- | by the agricultural portion of the com- 
Spanish commercial agreement of munity as the Labor leaders were in 
1904 had to be denounced during the} regard to their measures. 
war. Moreover, these delegates of the 


. The Agricultural dvebnisiiaed ii 
is’ to be taken in Congress this ~ 
week, and while majority leaders 
have made a aint of cutting esti- 
mates in executive departments, the 
farmers ‘will. keep.a vigilant é¢ye on | Bs 
any cutting that is to be done here. A 
They have a club which is very power-. 
ful in keeping Congress in order. Prac- 
tically it amounts to the threat’ of a 
strike. Farmers will not produce ! 
they will all move into the towns: 
they will. not carry on at a loss—and. 
then what will the country do without 
wheat and corn and “potatoes and 
meat? 

The farmers do not calf it a strike, 
but they say that they cannot be ex- 
pected to continue at a loss and that 
are entitled to the necessary help 
for a basic industry. 


ALLIED LOYALISTS 
ASK CLOSER UNION 


Rear Admiral Sims, Speaker at 


' ‘ 
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Their Work Has Had a’ Matked 
Influence on Legislation at 
Washington — Conservative} 
and Radical Schools Busy 


| success, delota. ewes urging, re- 
membrance of the wrongs:from which 
India is suffering, and announcing 
that the Duke cannot jremedy their 
grievances.. The people throng the 
streets and evince the greatest inter- 
Lest in the Duke. The Boy Scouts’ rally 
and the presentation of colors to the 
Lawrence Memorial School, which was 
fixed for Thursday, had to be post- 
poned. 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District *f Columbia 
—In the lobbies, where representatives 
of the Labor unions were wont to for- 
gather to see that) adequate pressure 
was brought to bear upon Congress so 
that it should pase the legislation de- 
sired by organized Labor, there has 
been a noticeable absence of that ele- 
ment of the electorate this session, 


|. PARIS, irene (Priday)—Sir Wil- 
‘|liam Goode, agp get of the 
tions, | Austrian section Reparations . 
eee wo at.a luncheon in his 
the Renaissance Club today, 

pee S the situation in Austria. 


“Three eventualities must be con- 


END OF NARCOTIC 
| sidered as a consequence of the pros- TRAFFIC SOUGHT 
‘| pective collapse of Austria,” he said:| 


“First, an attem h 

Austrian Best sen oe oo pte China Society of America, in 

second, partition of the Austri 

provinces among the adjoining states,, | >tatement Made by Dr. Paul 
S. Reinsch, Says Illegal Trade 
Hinders Friendly. Relations 


not excluding Germany, and, third, 
a Communist or Bolshevist reign of 


“It has been stated that before giv- 
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sistin of the be Committee of 
Action, a Hungarian committee called 
SS Palowhn Trustees, and two Rus- 
‘sians 1 drawn up an amplified pro- 
was duly accepted. This 

] verona among other things 
Be at all the states party to the counter 
| pewe movement, i.e. Germany, 
Foner, and Russia, and the border 
states, Ukrainia and White Ruthenia, 


2 He Bu (under Hungary) and Ire- 


 yand.” which appears for the first time 

’ 2 a the list, should strike simultane- 
a y, at a time between the autumn 
spring to be decided upon later. 
‘was to stand by prepared for 

<a and close her frontiers. 
-- Blabo details followed showing 
ow these plans were to be worked out 
perhaps the most interesting being that 

ed for the preservation of 

Boi Migs valuable German units, now 
due for disbandment.” fa was pro- 
Brie oe to them ungary as 
me os Hungarian Govern- 
| the program declared, “sanc- 
the establishment of a ‘Ger- 
rian Settlement Company 
which will operate under 
instructions from the central 


Working Out Details 
Once this program had been ac- 
the formation of plans went 
German troops were to be 
ted in Bavaria. At a given 
all Social Democratic leaders 
parts of Austria were to be re- 
from their houses by night and 
whilé among many other 
a Yising of German-Bohe- 
was to be planned in which 
Masaryk and other Tzechs, 
to be removed. Early in July 
y enched = a from Munich 
| had received the 
: Snate was 
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and 


anwen fn Laidendorf's contin ed 
‘ i-Lincoln' insisting 
; he should identify himself openly 
the cause. The disagreement 


the committee, giving 
that the Magyars in- 
murder him because he was 
The conspiracy, however, 
have gone on without him: 


e Apparent, and the record closes with 


leg up in despair, the Austrian Gov- 


ernment will request the Council of 
the League of Nations, under Article 
80 of the Treaty of Versailles, to per- 
mit a union with Germany. My opin- 


Special to The Christian Science’ Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—Dr. Paul S. 
Reinsch, former United States Minister | 


ion, however. is that Germany can- 
not feed the whole of Austria. But 
apart from that question, it is to me 
unthinkable that the Allies could 
permit Germany to extend her empire 
to the borders of the Adriatic, with 


her frontiers in the rear of Tzecho- 


Slovakia and on the flanks of Hun- | 


gary, Jugo-Slavia and Italy.” | 
Seeds of More Wars 


The disappearance of a regular 
government in Austria, in the opinion | 
of Sir William, will sow the seeds of | 
more wars between the countries wlo 
are rivals for her remains. 

“A rumor is current in Austria, 


lar or irregular, would advance upon | 
Vienna on the pretence of preventing | 
‘tthe ancient capital falling into the | 
hands of the Tzechs. In that case, no 
one in Austria would be surprised if 
the Tzechs attempted by force to fore- 
stall the occupation of Vienna. Jugo- 
Slavia, under its recent defensive alli- 
ance with Tzecho-Slovakia, might 
then decide to attack Hungary. The’ 
destiny of the provinces of Styria, 
Lower Austria, Upper Austria and 
Carinthia would then be in the melt- 
ing pot of a war of reparation from 
which it might be difficult for the 
greater powers to abstain.” 

The speaker said he thought that if 
Austria should be given the chance of 
continued existence, she likely would 
prove the least Bolshevist of all states. 


The Safer Course 


“T do not wish to appear to be an 
alarmist,” he said, “but if the Allies 
can hold out no prospect of means for 
continued existence, then Ie fear we 
must be prepared for an outbreak that 
would be beyond the control of any 
authority that might be left to Aus- 
tria. It is common knowledge that 
the Bolsheviki have made elaborate 
preparations to utilize Vienna as a 
center of activity and . propaganda. 
They expect their campaign in this 
part of the world will synchronize 
with the disappearance of the central 
government of Austria and spread 
thence to every country of Europe. 

“IT am convinced that the provision 
of part of the £60,000,000 recom- 
mended by the Austrian section of the 
Reparations Commission can safely 
be regarded as economic insurance, as 
compared with the expenditure in 
which the British Government might 
be involved in the event of the col- 


to China, as acting president of the’ 


| China Society of America, makes pub- complishments of the prohibition en- 


lic resolutions adopted at a recent. 
meeting of the board of directors of 
that society urging 
legislation restricing the international 
trade in narcotics; a federal incorpo- 
ration act to protect American busi- 
ness from foreign competition in 
| China; adequate appropriations for 
| the Department of Commerce in ex- 


tending trade with China, and appeal-_ 


ing for funds for Chinese relief. 


“The great increase,in the interna- | Résume of Activities 
{tional narcotic traffic has seriously | 
,, | affected Chinese-American relations, 

says a statement by the society. “While | 


he said, “that Hungarian forces, r€EU- | the United States has not been an ac- | official in, 


| territories. 


| tive party in the debauching of China 
|by the morphia trade which has rav- 
aged China since the extinction of the 
opium traffic, America has supplied a 
considerable part of the narcotics with 
which Japan is flagrantly flooding 
China, and the United States has al- 


‘lowed quantities of these habit-form- 


ing drugs to move through the United 


‘States from Great Britain in bond. 


“The directors feel that the bill in 
Congress is greatly needed, as the ex- 
port of drugs is coming directly back 
upon America, because Japanese- 
American smuggling rings are now 


‘engaged in shipping quantities back 
‘for consumption in the United States. 


Friendly Relations Hindered 


“The resolution reads: ‘The China 
Society of America deplores the in- 
ternational traffic in habit-forming 
drugs especially as it affected Chinese- 
American relations and urged that the 
United States control of narcotics as 
embodied in the bill now pending in 
Congress (H. R. 14,600) should be 
passed without delay, and that ‘steps 
be taken seeking ‘tthe further \ sup- 
pression of the international narcotic 
traffic to which the D/nited States has 
‘been a party with Great Britain -c .d 
Japan, through the good offices of the 
United States Departmert of State; 
and that these actions were necessary 
not only to protect American prestige 
in China, but also to prevent the 
menacing increase in the trade of il- 
licit drugs in the United States by 
reason of its relation to the general 
situation in the Far East.’ 

“The need of legislation which 
would allow American firms to com- 
pete in the Chinese markets on terms 
of equality with the liberal incorpora- 
tion privileges enjoyed by Japanese 


congressional | realize. that only -prison sentences for 


iring to the law-abiding sense of the 
| American people and the growing sen- 
‘timent in favor of enforcement of the 


law: 
“On the Sivcte. I feel that the ac- 


forcement forces are satisfactory. The 
courts, it is believed, are beginning to 


violating-the law will be sufficient. The 
bureau. is new receiving better co- 
operation from state and local officials, 
and after ‘all; complete success of na- 
tiouatprohibition, unless a very large 
sum is appropriated by Congress, att 
pends on cooperation on the part of 
‘state, local and municipal officials. 


“It was never the purpose of Casi] 
| gress to match with a prohibition | 
agent every policeman or other local | 
the United States and its 
That would be an unt- 
reasonable undertaking. Great faith 
may be placed in. the common sense 
and fairnesa of the American people.” 

A résumé of the activities of the 
federal prohibition agents from Jan- 
uary 16, 1920, to November 30, 1998, 
shows the following results: 

Illicit distilleries 
stroyed 8456. 

Stills seized and destroyed, 9136. 

Still worms seized, 4182. 

Spirits seized and destroyed, 136,608 
gallons. 
Seized but 
gallons. 


not destroyed, 161,834 | 


' leson 
seized and de- ‘United States, with the Postal Adminis- 
‘tration of France. 
| Goubling the maximum weight limit, 
| was signed last week. 


ment, Corsica, 
| Mforocco and the Principality of Mon- 
/aco, all colonies of France, as well as 


It is believed, however, that a more 


urgent object of the mission. is to 
come to some definite fnderstanding | 
favorable to France in regard to the 
loan made by Spain in 1918, which, 
upon the urgent request of France, has 
been prorogued from time to time, 
but only for short periods. 
opinion in Spain is showing. much 
discontent in this matter, for, on the 
one hand, it is urged that Spain needs 
her capital back, and on the ‘other, 
that France has neglected her Gbliga- 
tions and set up vexatious Barriers | 
against Spanish imports. 


Public 
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| LIMIT ON PARCEL 


POST INCREASED | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—-Effective om February 1, 1921, the 
,maximum limit on parcel post pack- 
ages exchanged between the United 
States and France will be increased 
from 11 to 22 pounds, according.to an 
agreement sighed by Albert S. Bur- 


Postmaster-General of the 


This arrangement, 


According to the terms of the agree- 
Algeria, Tunis, French 


Fermenters seized and destroyed,!the island possessions of the United 


50,448. 
Automobiles seized, 1021. 
Breweries seized, 20. 
Persons arrested, 24,469. t 
Persons recommended for prosecu- 
tion, 23,959. 
Taxes and penalties reported for as- |, 
sessment, $32,450,036. 
Taxes and penalties assessed, ap- 
proximately, $22,000,000. ‘ 


Liquor Withdrawn 


The amount of liquor withdrawn 
from warehouses in the last year was 
not officially given, but it is variously 
estimated at from 25,000,000 to 43,000,- 
000 gallons. All was withdrawn on 
63,000 permits supposed to be for non- 
beverage purposes, but most of it 
found its way into illicit liquor trade. 

The chief of the customs service, 
cooperating with prohibition enforce- 
ment officials, said that customs houses 
along the borders of the United States 
were clogged with millions of bottles 
of liquor seized from smugglers, and 
that that amount was only about one- 
tenth of what was smuggled in, 

John F. Kramer, Prohibition Com- 


| States, will be included. The proposal 
to increase the maximum weight limit 
between these two countries has been 


he subject of negotiations for many 


months, during which time personal 
conferences have taken place between 


»0stal officials of both countries. The 


plan is said to bé a further step in the 
efforts of the Post Office Department to 


ncrease the facilities afforded through 


the international parcel post to ex- 
porters and the several other patrons 
of the postal service. 


BARCELONA BANK 


CAUSE OF CONCERN 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


BARCELONA, Spain (Sunday)— 


Some anxiety is caused by a delay in 
the arrangement of affairs of the Bank 
of Barcelona, 
pended payment. 
nounced that the adjustment was a 
simple matter, and business would be 
resumed in the first week of January, 


recently sus- 
had been an- 


which 
It 


but the doors are still closed. The ex- 


farmers are not slightingly referred to. 
Bacangd may be denounced as lobbyists, 


but their influence is not underesti- 


mated. The more active men at the 
Capitol are not all actual tillers of the 
soil, any more than the representatives 
of Labor under similar circumstances 
were all actually workers at their 
trades. 

J. R. Howard, president of the 
the most flourishing of the various 
farm organizations, was, until he took 
up this work, a practical farmer in 
Jowa and familiar with farming condi- 
tions of the great middle west agricul- 
, tural section. Like an increasing num- 
| ber of the farmers of that region, he 
has a keen business sense, which he 
| is putting to good service at the head- 
‘quarters of the organization in Chi- 
cago and at the Washington office. 

Benjamin C. Marsh, on the other 
hand, who represents the Farmers Na- 
tional Council, the radical end of the 
farmers organizations, allied with the 
radical end of Labor, has been a set- 
tlement-worker, and a reformer. He 
worked on a farm when he was in col- 
lege, but he has done many things 
since. 


Lack of Cooperation 


One thing the farmers organiza- 
tions lack. They do not work in 
close cooperaiion. The American 
Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Farmers National Council not only em- 
ploy methods totally at variance, but 
they do not have the same ends in 
view. Mr. Marsh says frankly that 
because farm prices have been de- 
flated the government should deflate 
by one-third, through a capital tax, 
the property of the 23,000 persons who, 
he asserts, own $136,000,000 worth of 
the property of the nation. 

The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is not an enemy of large 
wealth. It has a program which if 
carried out would make the farmers 
of the country participants in “big 
business” and make them more pros- 
| perous. For that reason, its repre- 
sentatives have supported the revival 
of the War Finance Corporation, the 
Smith bill for the stimulation of trade 
with Germany, and the appropriation 
for the continuation of the work on the 
dam at Muscle Shoals so as to get 
fertilizer for the farmers cheaper 
than the chemical corporations will 
let it be sold. ‘ 

When Mr. Marsh went before the 
House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee to propose a plan for the relief 
of the farmers he was constantly 
diverging to promulgate his radical 


all in 


American Farm Bureau Federation, 


New York Meeting, Advises 
Against Petty Disagreements 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — Officers 
of the Allied Loyalty League, at the 
luncheon of the league here on Sat- 
urday, referred directly to the recent 
activities of Sinn Fein sympathizers 
in tearing down the British flag at the 
Union Club, and expressed disapproval 
of the act of Mayor John F. Hylan in 
presentihg the freedom of the city to 
Mrs. Terence MacSwiney upon her ar- 


rival here. When introducing Rear 
Admiral William S. Sims, one of the 
speakers, George W. Wickersham, 
former Attorney-General of the United 
States, said: 

“If this were Guildhall in London, 
I would have a gold box with a key 
of the city to present to Rear Admiral 
Sims, together with the freedom of 
the city. The freedom of this city is 
reserved for other occasions and is 
conferred upon other personalities.” 

Men and women of prominence in- 
terested in cementing closer the ties 
of international relations attended the 
luncheon. 

The Rev. Dr. William T. Manning of 
Trinity Church, in an address preced- 
ing that of Rear Admiral] Sims, said: 
“There is a specia! tie which relates 
and binds us to that great country, 
Great Britain. We stand by the same 
ideals by which she stands, not be- 
cause they are Anglo-Saxon, but be- 
cause they are highest in the world.” 

Rear Admiral] Sims said in part: 

“We liked the British during the 
war because they believed in per- 
sonal liberty. Seriously, it seems to 
me that if you people could get along 
with those on the other side during 
the war you should get along with 
them here. Failure to do so means a 
certain amount of danger. Pin pricks 
may develop into infection resulting 
from the poison of propaganda. The 
world won't stand for another war. 
The world can’t stand another war. 
And if we don’t keep on nourishing 
the sentiment that was aroused for 
the Allies during the war, we are go- 
ing to get into trouble. Personally, I 
believe in the initiative being taken by 


the English-speaking people.” 


GERMAN REPLY TO 


FRENCH STATEMENT 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Berlin 


lapse of Austria. There probably 
never was a moment in the histories 
of the French and British governments 
when it was more difficult to find 
money. The issue, however, is not 


missioner, said that although liquor 
was still cbtainable, the first year’s 
work had brought a large measure 
of success. In the future the work 
would become increasingly easier. 


of troops in southern 
h a view to dispatching 
r, “in groups” in Styria. 


theories, which were not at 
tune with those held by the commit- 
tee. The plan of the . conservative 
farm organizations is to get so much | 
influence back of a bill they are in- 


and British houses has long been 
recognized. Attempts were made at 
the last session of Congress to bring 
about the passage of a federal incor- 


planation given is that it is considered 
desirable thoroughly to overhaul the 
administration, and, in concert with 
other banks, to establish a Catalonian 


BERLIN, Germany (Saturday) — In 
reply to suggestions recently made in 
the French Press that Germany is en- 
deavoring to evade the reparations 


uding its review of the mat- 
Times points out that since 
compilation of this record there 


Fy: pac i has been a “general stiffening of the 
German attitude toward entente rep- 


merely, can we afford the money, but 
also can we afford to face the alter- 
native.” 


COMMERCE BODY 


poration’ act to meet this difficulty 
facing the American trade. 
Legislation Urged 

“The directors went on record to 
the effect that the prompt passage of 


system, which will inspire the utmost 


Records of the bureau showed that 
fewer dealers were seeking permits 
to engage in the business.of handling 
liquor next year. Many of them knew 
in advance that they would be refused. 


confidence and minimize the risk for 
the future of such misfortunes as the 
recent stoppages. 


Absolute assurances are given of the 


complete solven¢y of the bank, with a 


terested in that congressmen will have 
to listen to them. 

Between these two organizations, 
which are the most active ones rep- 
resenting farmers, are at least a dozen 


clauses of the Peace Treaty, the Ger- 
man Government tonight published a 
long statement showing that already it 
has given the Allies large quantities 
of locomotives, railway wagons, dye- 
stuffs, coal, and machinery. It is 


o. resentatives in in Germany,” and a series 
a incidents all going to show that 
- the intrigues of the revenge party have 


He thought there would not be more 
than half as many permits next year 
as there had been this year. 


others with varying brands of griev- 
ances and remedies therefor. All of 
them have their - represeritatives 


a federal incorporation act for Amer- 
ican companies operating in ‘China is 
vital to the development of our busi- 


large balance, but nevertheless it is be- 
lieved that the bank’s affairs are not 
so simple as at first imagined, that it 


stated that 5000 locomotives and 150,- 
000 railway wagons have been given 


FOR OPEN SHOP 
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no means been abandoned, but that, 
the contrary, “the desperadoes who 
rgd in the past are 


_ PROTEST TO MEXICO 


/ degmmeso CITY, Mexico—Great Brit- 
ain has joined the United States in pro- 
_ ‘testing against the recent decision of 

the Mexican supreme court in a case 

the ownership of the Naica 
Mining Company, whose property is lo- 
cated jn the State of Chihuahua. The 
British was received through the 
— by the foreign office on Friday, 
its informal presentation being ex- 
plained by the fact that Great Brit- 
ain’s representative here has no offi- 
cial standing. 


The foreign office has announced it 
will answer both the British and | 
United States notes simultaneously. It | 
is understood President Obregon has 
ordered a specia) investigation of the 
case, in view of the large invegtment 
represented by the company. 


IMPORTANT NAVAL 
\ DISCOVERY REPORTED 


" Much interest was occasioned here to- 
day by the report that a well-known 


are Oswald Flamm, of the 
. oo Technical School, had 
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his experiments 


(SS yoee naval 
and warfare. | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—The open shop 
for Chicago industries was declared to 
be the policy of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce at the annual in- 
stallation of officers of that organiza- 
tion. Based upon what were termed 
“sound American principles,” recom- 
mendations of the Labor policy com- 
mittee were adopted, and both the out- 


ness in the Far East, and that the 
said act should equalize the position of 
American companiés in regard to for- 
eign competitors for the trade of 
China.” 

The general recognition that in the 
present need for governmental econ- 
omy Congress may cut the appropria- 
tions of the different departments 
caused the directors to express the 
belief that the appropriations of the 


going president, Willys W. Baird, and 


department for the Bureau of Foreign 


the new head of the association, Joseph | and Domestic Commerce should be in- 


R. Noel, made these fundamentals the: 
keynote of their addresses. The few 
basic objects set forth are as follows: 
To protect employer and employee in 
right of freedom of contract. 
vent any interference with persons 
seeking work and to earn a living. To 
protect the public right in free and 
uninterrupted use of streets and 
transportation of persons or goods. 
To oppose restriction of output, dis- 
crimination in use of materials, limi- 
tation of apprentices, sympathetic and 
jurisdictional strikes and boycotts. 
To oppose the payment of money or 
other consideration for settlement of 
strikes or special privileges. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
IN INDIA IS OPENED 


Cpecial cable to The Christian: Science 
onitor from its European News Office 

MADRAS, India (Sunday) — The 
Duke of Connaught opened the Legis- 
lative Council on Wednesday morning, 
the ceremony being of a simple, yet 
impressive, character. He reminded 
the members that forms of government 
were of little consequence, “apart from 
the spirit inspiring them.” Political 
d ent was only a vehicle for 
human activity and human progress, 
and if democratic changes in India 
were to prove durable, human brother- 
hood must be the ideal which the coun- 
cll and the people generally must set 
before themselves. 


To pre- | 


|creased instead of curtailed. 

The growing extent of the food 
shortage in north China was recog- 
nized by the directors as a menacing 
condition requiring quick relief. The 
organization of the China Society was 
asked to cooperate with the Ameri- 
can committee on famine relief in 
China and a special committee from 
the board of directors of the China 
Society is being organized to take 
charge of relief plans. As the China 
Society has a membership of both 
Chinese and Americans it is hoped that 
the organization can contribute to the 
relief of the China famine victims in 
an effective way. 


SERIOUS DISORDERS 
REPORTED IN SPAIN 


» Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 
MADRID, Spain (Sunday)—After a 

period of comparative quiescence, 

there are unmistakable. signs of gen- 
eral syndicalist ‘and terrorist out- 
breaks all over the country, as was 
the case a few weeks ago. There 
has been bomb-throwing and other 
outrages within the last few days 
at Barcelona, Valencia. Seville, 

Bilboa and Cadiz and short-lived 

general strikes have .qccurred at 

Malaga and other places. The 

measures béing taken by the 

police and thé authorities in genera! 
are energetic, and large numbers of 


Oe Snes, a visit was paid to the| 


’ 


arrests have been made 


e 


Chicago Saloons Closed 


Warrants Also Issued for Arrest of 
Physicians:and Druggists 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, Illinois—Injunctions re- 
straining 25 saloonkeepers from sell- 
ing liquor were issued by Judge K. M. 
Landis on Saturday, and John and 
William McGovern, proprietors of the 
Liberty Inn, were fined $2000 each and 
sentenced to two years in prison on a 
charge of contempt for violation of 
two thjunctions restraining them from 
selling liquor. Five others were given 
fines of from $10 to $200 and sentences 
of from one hour in the custody of the 
United States marshal to six months 
in the house of correction for viola- 
tions of the Volstead act. 

One of the injunctions which the 
McGoverns were sentenced for violat- 
ing was issued at the request of 
Charlies F. Clyne, District Attorney, 
and the other on the petition of Ed- 
Ward J. Brundage, Attorney-General. 

Warrants have been issued for the 
arrest of 20 physicians and druggists 
for the sale of narcotits and abuse 
of the whisky prescription privilege. 

“The drug traffic has grown to such 
an enormous extent that it seenis al- 
most every physician and druggist is 
liable to suspicion,” said Capt. John 
B. Boddle, assistant district attorney, 
in charge of narcotic cases. “The 
‘doctors and druggists are making 
much more fhoney dealing in narcotics 
than in liquor. There is no doubt 
that the money passed in drug ped- 


has been caught in unfortunate trans- 
actions and’ there is some anxiety. 


ANTHONY CAMINETTI 


BACK FROM EUROPE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — Upon‘his 


return from a study of conditions in 
Europe, Anthony Caminetti, Commis- 
sioner-General of Immigration of the 
United States, though declining to talk 
at length until he had made his re- 
port to William B. Wilson, Secretary 
of Labor, said that his trip had con- 
vinced him more 
need of connecting the ‘ if{migration 
service with 
throughout the world, particularly to 
prevent 
across the ocean only to be refused 
admittance at United States ports. In 
view of the increasing unemployment 
in the United States, 
said he did not know what the fimmi- 
grants from Europe would do when 
they got here, nor what some locali- 
ties in. Europe would do if the large 
numbers planning to leave were per- 
mitted to do so. 


than ever of the 
immigration activities 
making the 


persons trip 


Mr. Caminetti 


AUDITORIUM PLANNED 
Special to The Christian Science Mcnitor 


BIRMINGHAM, Alabama—Work on 


the new $500,000 municipal auditor- 
ium for Birmingham will be begun 
early in the spring. 
now being drawn by the loca] chapter 
of the American Institute of Archi-! 
tects, which will have direct charge 
of the work. 

dling the last year has been $1,000,000 | —— 


The plans are 


or more. I don’t know if the reason 
for the alarming increase in drug ad- 
dicts is due, as some observers con-| 
tend, to prohibition, but it is a fact. 
that the narcotic traffic has grown 
}more in the last year than ever be- 
fore.” 

Frank D. Richardson, 


prohibition | 


“MELF I. SCHWEEN. | ;, 


Our Own Bakery 


Delicatessen Grocery 


We foast our own meats 


Phone Berkeley 5559 2071-73 University Ave. 


BERKELEY. CALIF. 


watching the committees charged with 
matters bearing on the weal of agri- 
culture. 


Farmers Lobby Effective 


There is no denying that the farm- 
ers lobby has been effective. Both 
houses have had one eye on it in con- 
sidering legislation in which the 
farmers were interested. First in re- 
gard to the tariff. The Fordney bill 
was put through the House hurriedly, 
and, as some members claimed inad- 
visedly, in an effort to conciliate the 
farmers. In the Senate Finance Com- 
anittee it has now been broadened to 
include practically all farm products. 
Whether it will pass is another story. 

However, if the revival of the War 
Finance Corporation, backed by the 
farmers, could go through both 
houses over the President’s veto, it 
is not sure that the tariff-devised to 


on the majority side of the Senate, 
finally passed, and it was defeated by 
so narrow a margin in the House that 
it may squeeze through there when 
it comes up again. 

The House Agriculture Committee 
has been conducting hearings on meas- 
ures designed to safeguard against 
trading in futures on the grain ex- 
changes. Leslie F. Gates, retiring 


farmer should take his loss this year 


i 


Seats Also at Little Bide. 


gk aimee At Box Office Prices 
LYMOUT TEL. BEACH 4520 


EVES. at 8:20 POP. $2 MAT. THURS. 2:20 


150 DEE RICHSTEIN 


; in the Romantic Melodrama 
THE PURPLE MASK 


a ST ee tet leet 


up. The value of the dyes handed 
over to the Allies is placed at 225,000,- 
000 gold marks. 


CONFERENCE CALL FAVORED 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The joint resolution requesting 
President Wilson to call a conference 
of the nations of the world to consider 
universal disarmament was approved 
on Saturday by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee without a dissent- 
ing vote. The committee rejected, 
9 to 2, an amendment by William 
E. Mason (R.), Representative from 
llinois, that invitations to participate 
in the conference be extended to 
Ireland and the Philippines. 


meet their requirements will not pull} | aa 
through. The Muscle Shoals Act, Op- | 
posed by the most influential members | i | 


president of the Chicago Board of | ff 
Trade, said in his testimony that the) 


because there was no economic rule | 


LH 
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IN ETCHINGS 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

A recent sale of etchings in Glas- 
gow realized abnormal prices, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £6000. The 
outstanding features were the pur- | 
chases of D. Y Cameron’s “Bén Ledi” : 
at 365 guineas, and Muirhead Bone’s | 
“Ayr Prison” at 265 guineas, record | 


aes 


ra’ aoenae . 
fy tog 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


| @Most people know the story of, the 
young lady,-or maybe it was a youig 
——— of 


could really approve Shake- 
in view of the shameless use he 
vad made in practicaHy all his writ- 
ings of quotations. The same is un- 
questionably true of poor Richard, es- 
pecially Poor Richard on Thrift. In 
Poor Richard’s Almanac, how many 
people have run to earth, for the first 
time, some saying they have always 
known without having the remotest 
idea whence it came? “And'so it was 
Poor Richard that said it! Well! Well!” 
Get what you can, and what you get hold; 
"Tis the stone that will turn. all your | 
lead into gold, . 


o 
ws 


as Poor Richard ‘says. 
In these days, most people know 
the story of the famous Almanac as 


prices for both. Nowhere is the pur- | 


IN J i of those 


ow is. ARE, to estimate 
25 
teaching upon a young and scattered 


fully. 


tpeople. Poor Richard did not come 


amongst them as a stern pedagogue 
demanding a time set apart for his 
hearing. He entered with a joke, fol- 
lowed it up with a precept, capped 
that with some drollery, and took 
his leave, for the moment, as one who 
had much more to say, “an he wquld,” 
and as indeed he has, next day and 
the day after. 

And what a wonderful homily it all 
is!. “As Poor Richard says,” far from 
being ‘a phrase which palis from its | 
the famous “connected disgourse,” for . 
instance, 
published in 1757, an, at all times, wel- 
come “cautionary word,” 
gates to some new treasure, or indicat- 


ing whence the treasure comes. “As 

Poor Richard says’— 

I never saw an oft-removed tree 

| Nor yet an oft-removed family 

| That throve so well as those 
settled be. 


So he goes on to inculcate industry 


that 


years of| 


much repetition becomes, as one reads | abounds in ingenious puns and au- 


| dacious parody, and it has the virtue 


prefixed -to the eee | at throwing into a truer perspective 


opening the | 
are prone to occupy the attention to 


a 


” EPILOGUE 


Specially for The » Garistign Science Monitor 

In accordance with ancient tra- 
dition, the boys of Westminster 
School give every Christmas a Latin 
comedy, which is followed by an Epi-, 
logue in Latin Blegiacs dealing in 
humorous vein with contemporary 
events. The epilogue, which is the 
main feature of the performance, 


matters of transient importance which 


an exaggerated extent merely \because 
they are matters of today. Seen 
through the veil of Latin as something 


+ the jentamseter “Addis onus” “suggest . 
’\¢hat Dr, Addisoh, the Minister of 
Health, may be the aedile who adds so/ 


heavy a burden to expenditure. 
Geta. (displaying a doll’s weg 


onus. 


Davus, the finn Feiner, is the next 
witness, and hé begins to complain 
about a new law that promises lib- 
erty but turns Ireland into the in- 
fernal regions. At once Chremes, an 
Ulster récruit, springs up and declares 
that he has had a similar paper, but 
that in his case it promises guaran- 
tees (salus) instead of liberty. Davus 
taunts Chremes. 
law, since he is so fond of burning 
things.. In his excitement he tears off 
his disguise and defies the Black and 
Tan. 

Dayus— 
Hanc legem, 

Chremes— 


si cupis, ure, Chremes. 


remote, the ludicrous side of modern 
politics 
offense. 

This year the epilogue opened on a 
High Court of Justice, which is being | 
scrubbed and dusted by Geta, a for-| 
mer soldier in casual. employment, 
and Sophrona, a char-lady. Geta’ 
grumbles that his job is unworthy) 
of a centurion. He thinks himself: 
above work, and settles down to read. 


is clearly exposed without | 


| Quapropter’ 
Davus— 
Quod 
Chremes—¢ 
| Vocem illam agnosco. Falsane barba tibist? 
Davus— 


amas incendia tute parare. 


mus. Et nune 
Nil moror utrum sis fuscus an ater homo. 


Fisticuffs and reprisals ensue. Davus 
shouts that America will not be blind 
to the dastardly treatment he has 
received and Chremes 


Parturit aedilis, nascuntur ridiculae aedes. | 
Heu, quantum o fallax, sumptibus ere ; 


Let him burn the'a 


! 


‘lection; so have we. 


welcomed but 


rier Jeations are 
commun judge of thelr 


the éditer must remain sole 
suitability and he does } 
‘hold himself 


tures of the 


Joseph Pennell ew the Lucas Collec- 


To the Editor of The og BE Science 
Monitor: 


Sir: 
Mr. Romeike has run to earth; or 


dug up, and sends me this morning 
copy of the Monitor dated Dec. 20th, 
in which Mrs. Pennell and I are flatter- 
ingly referred to, or rather our Author- 
ized Life of Whistler is—and Q. R. goes | 
on to tell “William” that he has been 
to Baltimore and seen the Lucas col- 
We saw it first 
in 1904 in Paris in Lucas’ apartment. 
We saw it several times in Baltimore, 
as best we could, in its then neglect 


‘and confusion, in the Maryland Insti- 
Te nimis atque habitum bicolorem novi- , tute in 1919. We told the then Director 
| what treasures he possessed and did 
‘not appreciate, 
‘ton called to tell what he had found. 
‘And we saw it again a few weeks 
‘ago after the reported and reputed 


later Mr. Carring- 


suit of the etching more eager than | 
in Glasgow, but that, unfortunately, | 
‘ does not indicate a genuine artistic 


the Acta Diurna, the daily paper. | inquires sar-| 
“Lazy,” says Sophrona, who objects. castically whether the President-elect | 87°" Sad had been made- in. the 
to doing ali the work. has still need of the Irish vote. ,pepera, «We saw too that the new 
was doing all 


oe . yen "‘ititable plains! 
ae Rudyard Ripliag. 


| director, Mr. Bement, 
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Bats ’ 
realize that the shadowy 
t flit to and fro in the dusk, 
, “lea -bats” as the country 
. call them, are among the most in- 
esting anc fascinating of wild ani- 
when you get to know some- 
gab bats it is astonishing what 
g little things you find them. 
‘ae Euro species there is sa 
more 3 n the long-ear 
ps eee, tse nose Se 
e feature of which is the im-} 
| long ears that give jit its 
NE se ce neck they are 
m away unde 


under its wings, but on 
a it draws them out. 


—s 


These 
then nearly two-thirds the 
f its body and project forward 
ive antennz. - They are 80 

t and fragile that one can 

r vein that runs through the 
ne. While the bat is 
they are never still, but are 
quivering to and fro, be- 

Jed and contracted, and again 
as if they act as tactual or- 
ms as well as ears to hear with. As 
ared bat is a tree haunting 

" tna ; it is probable this is so, and 
s great sensitive ears help it to 
ie way among the twigs and 


Pipistrelles and iong-eared 

ae have kept in confinement 
gener over their toi- 
grooming them- 

tn iny pink tongues, 

pter. ie most beau- 
ts, in per- 


toe ei 
aa 
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% perry 


¢ sland 


| ty ait seer are) pres is, the. Brit 
Muirhead Bone are Glasgow men, like 


‘ Pi 
aie 


"more peculiar 
ler they have the 
Rcncslents of horseshoe 
ich give their little faces.a 
rd aspect. These appendages seem 

organs and to help them 
food. The great horse- 
lophus fer ir itine ons; 

& bat, a strong high flying one; 
ite end of the scale as re- 


eo 


n oe (Rh 
vds size is that very different spe- 
ys ‘the tiny pipistrelle (Pipistrellus 
), which is one of the 
-‘Buropean mammals, and 
» scrap of silky brown fur and 


i iu 


2 me ae 


SE aimeily have one, or rarely two 

s during the summer, which cling 
their mother’s wing until old 
ih to fend for themselves. To go 
ed that wee atom of a creature 
h English country folk call the 
er-mouse,” it has a quaint, intelli- 
ent a something like that of a 
ti bulldog. One captive for 

» time soon learned who supplied 
h food and would shuffie to meet 
s hand, take whatever there 


ale Bas 


more. Of course its wee teeth 
‘small to hurt, indeed, there 
u n bat capable of doing 
though the Noctule when 

~ with and annoyed will do 
and can make the person who 
it withdraw his pand in a 


bmi 
rye “4 


ae! 


» Noctule (Nyctalus noctula), 
» creature as bats g0, it is Boe 
see flying high against the sun- 
“hy. vying with the departing 
in the power and vigor of its 
dashing hither and thither in 
Any of the chase. The Noctule, 
80 many other bats, flies for only 
while at sunset and again at 
aw: , returning meantime to the hole 
oliow in some convenient tree 
warren it and its fellows for 
and headquarters. “Here they 
sometimes by the scores, 
snapping, and swarming 
} another, keeping up so much 
rsation as to betray, even at 
y, their retreat to the passer-by, 
< if he has ears attuned to bat 
pices, for some people cannot hear 
i r calls, not even wheh they are 
ing and circling close overhead. 
at it is in the winter; then 


| by very different standards can only 


s} migrated to ~ondon, and amassed huge 


stone on every available part of Swan- 
’ 


impulse. On the contrary the vogue | 
of the print has largely a commercial | 
basis, and etchings are sold and, 
bought for frankly speculative ends. 
There are, of course, collectors who 
accumulate. prints through sheer love 
of beautiful things, like a well-known 
Glasgow connoisseur who possessed 
probably the finest collection of Mery- 
ons in private hands. His. treasures 
were contained in portfolios and he 
used to study them assiduously, and | 
bandle them as gently as the enthusi- : 
ast in a Wilkie Collins novel whose | 
ample leisure was employed in con- | 
templation of his precious prints. The | 
Meryons, like many other rare art col- | 
lections, now adorn some private gal- | 
lery in the United States. But his type | 
is exceptional, The patrons of the. 
sale room are not actuated by such | 
fine emotions. Generally, they dabble | 
in prints as they might dabble in stocks | 
and shares, holding for a “rise.” Glas- 
gow has become rather more than a 
local and national market of such traf- 
fic. Sales are held with astonishing 
frequency and the wares filter in from | 
many places, from London, and other 
cities in Great Britain, and also from 
the United States, especially from 
New York. There is intimate business 
relationship between the art dealers of 
New York and Glasgow, and the for- 
mer maintain a shrewd and watchful 
eye on the etched work of British art- 
ists, and especially of Scottish artists 


William Strang, while James McBey, 
also in the first rank, is an Aberdon- 
ian. ~The traffic in etchings, while 
enormously profitable to the specula- 
tors may enhance the fame of the 
artists, but it does not contribute to 
their financial enrichment. Cameron 
issued “Ben Ledi’” some years ago at 
12 guineas, and Muirhead Bone's 
“Ayr Prison” was published at a 
couple of guineas. Both, doubtless, 
because they were genuine artists, 
employ the needle for the sheer “joy 
of the working” and it may be said 
of them, without affectation, that the 
financial return is a subsidiary cong 
sideration. And, while their market 
is now sure, neither Cameron or Muir- 
head Bone put excessive price upon 
their plates. Mr.’ Cameron sets a 
limit of 100 guineas as the . worth 
of the finest print, and views with 
strong disapproval the speculative 
traffic in etchings. 

That, indeed, has developed even to 
a ludicrous extent. And it is espe- 
cially manifest in the preposterous 
values attached to the “states” of an 
etching. A powerful ring of dealers 
may successfully boom a sec or 
third “state” as superior to the first. 
The criterion is not art, but com- 
mercial values. A certain interest 
may attach to how a master of line, 
like Rembrandt, developed his ideas, 
and artistic value may “apply to a 
Rembrandt “state”; but the “states” 
of the average run of gtchers are 
of no more artistic consequence than 
the various stages of development 
of a photographic plate. Yet “states” 
by etchers of all degrees continue to 
be exploited, and speculation in 
etchings continues to increase. 

In Glasgow the etching safe-room 
has come to be regarded frankly as 
a branch of the Stock Exchange. The 
immediate boom is in Zorns. Etch- 
ings of his which, a few years ago, 
were to be easily procured at from 
three to six guineas, now more easily 
sell at hundreds of guineas. It is 
obviously a highly remunerative busi- 
ness for the auctioneer, the dealer and 
the speculator, who operate in con- 
junction, and young etchers, without 
influence in such quarters, are left 
struggling in the background. .The 
auctioneers, dealers and speculators 
may rejoice, but the system is bad for 
art, and those who measure art wares 


grieve at the perpetuation of an en- 
tirely sordid 


Ve Wid in Stree 


At Swanage in England is a con- 
venti 1 representation of the globe 
—conventional, that is, in design, but 
not in other respects, for the globe 
is hewn from rock, and measures 11 
feet in diameter, and weighs 40 tons. 

The history of this .unique geo- 
graphical record is interesting, for it 
is the result of the successful build- 
ing operations of two local men who 


fortunes, then returned to their na- 
tive town and lavished decorations in 
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“Franklin the Editor,” 


they do that of its still more famous 
author. They have learned at school | 
or elsewhere of Benjamin Franklin's | 
early days in Boston; how, at the 
age of seven, his father decided to 
devote him “to the service. of the 
church,” but how he himself had a 
hankering after the sea, and how, 


mise was reached by young Benjamin 
being taken from school, and put to 
at sist his father in the honest trade 
of tallow-chandler and soap-boiler. 


Later on; he becomes an apprentice | 


to. his elder brother, a printer, and, 
thereafter, 


‘jamin’s* flight by séa” for New York; 
his landing in the ‘great city with 
little or nothing in his pocket; his | 
migration to Philadelphia, his famous 
walk “up Market Street, as far as 
Fourth Street,” with a 
each arm, munching a third 
went: his successful work as 
printer; his voyage to England; his 
return to Philadelphia; his still more 
successful work as a printer, and now 
as a publisher his, newspaper, 
Universal Instructor in all Arts and 
Sciences, and Pennsylvania Gazette, 


Ree eee 
From the painting by Charles B. Mills 
‘*Franklin the Printer’s ’Prentice’’ 


quickly relieved of the first part of its 
terrible name and immediately suc- 
cessful under the shorter title. 

That brings the story down to 1729. 
Three years later, came the first issue 
of the Almanac, under the name of 
Richard Saunders. In his autobiog- 
raphy, the worthy Benjamin says of it, 
“It was continued by me about 25 
years, commonly called ‘Poor Richard's 
Almanac.’ 1. endeavored to. make 
it both entertaining and useful, and 
it accordingly came to be in ‘such 
demand that I -reaped considerable 
profit from it, vending annually near 
10,000. And observing that it was 
generally read; scarce any neighbor- 
hood in the Province being without it, 
I considered it as a proper vehicle for 

conveying instruction among the com- 
mon people, who bought scarcely any 
other books. | therefore filled all 
the little spaces that occurred between 
the remarkable days in the calendar 
with ‘proverbial sentences, chiefly 
such as inecuicated industry and fru- 
gality as the means of procuring wealth 
and thereby securing virtue.” 


Certainty Poor Richard was a man 


age. 


with a mission, if ever there was 
one, and he plied his calling faith- 


at | 
the age of ten, a-temporary compro-. 


each step unfolds itself | 
with blessed familiarity; young Ben- 


loaf under. 
as he | 
a 
| When we read the works of Jane. 


Austen and her contemporaries, some | ancy 
| Seat. 


“The | 


» | grounds 


from the painting by Charles B. Mills 


| and attention to business and circum- 
‘spection and care “in the 
matters. But, to all these 
‘there must be added frugality. 
|other words thrift, 
jot them? “ ‘If you would be wealthy,’ ”’ 
‘Says he in another Almanac, 
of saving as well as of getting. 


things, 
or in 


‘cause her outgoes are greater than 


‘her irfeomes.’ ” 


Extravagance in clothes, 


| against. 
} 


by extravagance 


‘rections, and 
would have it 
means any expenditure. that is, not | 
necessary. Amongst his famous thir- 
,teew Virtues is not 
'gality, thus defined: 
'but to do good to others or yourself, 
' i, @.,, Waste nothing.” 


~—— 


Eighteenth Century Hermitages 


allusion to a hermitage is sure to oc- 
cur in any description of a garden or 
above the mere cottage in 
|size. What a hermitage was is, 
‘ably, little realized, and it may be not 
|uramusing to describe briefly some of 
ite eccentricities. 

The revival of the romantic sense 
in literature has been often noticed, 
but féw are aware of the extent to | 
which it went in matters rural. Under | 
the auspices of William Kent and | 
“Capability” Brown, a taste for the. 
(picturesque devastated the formal | 
gardens of England, and the pictur- | 
'esque was most effectively manifest in | 
the grotto and hermitage. 


erably well known, but the hermitage, 
to judge from the numbers of books | 
in which it appears, was at least | 
equally important. 


resent the abode of a supposed pious 
visionary; if it were on an island, so 


ful owner ran to a Gothic entrance 
to a hermitage, a preposterous struc- 
ture which might be adorned at will 
with statues, finials and cusps. Such 
an entrance, such a hermatic retire- 
ment, are presented to the admiration 
of his readers by one P. Decker in 
1759; but William Wright far outdid 
him in elaboration. His hermitage of 
1768 ran to one “in the Augustine 
style” with “porticos of palm trees and 


circular retreats, one of which is in- 
tended as a library, the other ag a 
bath,” and to a third with a grotto 
hard by. 

But the palm for absurdity must be 
given to the Hon. Charles Hamilton, 
who actually engaged a hermit at 
£700 a year—a fortune in those days 
—to inhabit the hermitage at Pain’s 
Hill; the English climate, however, 
soou put an end to the experiment, and 
the hermit was henceforward sup- 
plied} as in the thousands of hermi- 
tages elsewhere through the length 
and breadth of England, by the imagi- 
native good will of the admiring 
spectator. 


~~ 
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Thanks to! 
Pope and his villa, the former is tol- | 
‘could have recommended such a horror 


AC A te ilk: As my tat 


“Women,” Geta retorts with a ref- 
erence to the many jobs in which since! 
the war men have been replaced by 
women, “Women are taking the bread 
out of our mouths.” 

Sophrona meres \— 

. desidiosus homo 6s. 


Geta— 
Panem ex ore rapit jamdudum femina. 


But, says Sophrona, a woman must 
either work or marry, and Geta admits | 
that in these days not every woman) 


is lucky enough to find a husband. 
His. remark is a happy echo of the | 


'line dear 


to the grammarian’s heart | 


that tells of the few who are fortunate | 
‘enough to visit gay Corinth, the Paris| 


of ancient Rome, “Non cuivis homini ; 


' contingit adire Corinthum.” | 


Quid vis? 


Sophrona— 


| Aut operari opus est aut reperire virum. 


(;eta— 


| Non cuivis hodie contingit habere maritum. 


smallest | 


or what avails any, 


Extravagance of all) 
kinds Poor Richard stanchly inveighs | seli, 
in} an uafiattering portrait painted of him- 
entertainment and in many other di- self by Augustus John, cut off his own 
he | head, 
understood that he|gustus perished, 


the fifth, Fru-| 


“Make no expense 
| Sie perit augustus: 


‘words 


prob-. 
|that the fanes to which he refers are 


i 


' demolition. 


} 
! 


Seized with sudden energy, Geta de- 


Tanti 
opinor, erit. 


Davus— 
Americus sceleris 

Chremes— 
Electus Praeses num poscit Hibernia vota? 


The Irish depart fighting, and Hegio, 
an allied officer, complains of an empty 
cash box made in Germany, and ex- 
presses general disapproval of Brit- 
ish policy, but he concludes sadly 
that he can neither live with us nor 


testis, 


_without us. 


Hegio— 
Nec tecum posso vivere nec 


Then Nausistrata, the lady writer 
of reminiscences appears, and at once 


sine te. 


a resemblance to Justice Darling as 
Nausistrata to Mrs. Asquith. 


-mipho turns to the audience and ex- 
claims, “The very ultimate limit and 
margin, Margot herself, come to judg- 


ment!” 


mands the soap, and Sophrona holds | 


up 2a 


eticaliy that Lux sheds its light 


Sophrona— 
Lux venit in tenebrig atque arcet numina 
tecto Laeva humili. 


Laeva humili, Lord Leverhulme him- 
the Soap King, who, offended by 


and so (says Sophrona) Au- 


Geta~— me 

efigie nam lusus iniqua 

Dicitur ipse sibi desecuisse caput. 
Sophrona solemnly )— 

sic celsae ceditur arti. 


The stealthy approach of Davus, an | 
extremist from across the Irish Chan- 
nel, bodes dirty work at the cross- 
roads, “labor sordidus in triviis.” Un- 
seen, he hides a time-bomb under a 


packet of Lux, announcing po-| 
in | 
the darkness and drives from the cot-'! 


‘think | tage the shades of ill-- 
The, 
Indies have not made Spain rich be- | 


Rerum nonne haec ipsissima Margo? 


And he gives Nausistrata three months ' 
for contempt of court. 


ists ruin their own case by falling: 
out. 
the. Unionist of having been actuated 
by the impious thirst, 


“Who,” asks the Unionists, “is respon- | 
sible for our industry lacking protec- 
tion?” “Who,” retorts the Liberal, | 
“dressed up our army in ex 
red coats?” 
Phaedria— 
Quem," precor. 
Antipho— 
Wuo suadento 
nostris” 
Phaedria— 
Quis vestit rubris agmina tanta sagis? 


‘urgebat sacra fames olei? 


operis deerat 


It is clear from the judges’ attitude 
that they will both get a heavy sen- 
tence, but the Sinn Fein bomb goes 


An aposiopesis due to his sud- 
den discovery by Geta leaves only the 
Sinn Fein intelligible in his 
threat “sin fana necessest,” and he/| 
seeks to allay suspicion by explaining 


the 20 City churches threatened with 


Davus is disguised in a false beard 


‘and a prize hat, and his hat is worse | 


| 


A hermitage was a hut built of rough | 
flints, boughs, or roots of trees, to rep- | 


much the better, and the really taste-| 


in the pediment a scull,” with “Pas- | 
sages of evergreens leading to two'| 


'which the readers of The London Daily 


than his bomb. The char-lady is! 
horrified at it, but Davus is very proud | 
of his headgear, which is a cross be- | 
_tween a top hat and a bowler, and he | 
‘boasts that it won a competition of 


| Mail have heard too mucb. 
“Is it possible,” asks Geta sarcastic- 
ally, “that even the love of novelty 


to the raving crowd.* 


habet hic quoque honorem 
palmam, judice plebe, tulit. 


Davus— 
: Pileus : hic 

(;eta— 
Num novitatis amor potuit suadere furenti | 

Tale malum populo. 


This is a merciless parody of Lu- | 
cretius’ famous line, “Tantum religio | 
potuit suadere malorum.” 

The judges come in, and the case 
is called in which a lady named Nau- 
si§trata, a writer of reminiscences, 
indicts Antipho, a Coalitionist Union- 
ist M. P., and Phedria, a Coalitionist 
Liberal M. P. for breach of faith to | 
their constituents. Geta, the veteran, | 
is the first witness. He recalls the’ 
promise of Lloyd George’s phrase Be 
land fit for heroes,” “tellus heroibus 
apta”; in such a land he expected a/ 
palace And free food and-drink. And 
what has he got? With disgust he 
shows to the Court the miserable 
mouse of a doll’s house, which is all 
that the aedile responsible for housing 
has been able to produce after endless 
fuss and travail. The final words of : 


-_—— 
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oft, and every one bolts except Crito. 
who is sleeping comfortably. The two 


|M. P’s agree that Ireland has saved | 


them once again, and the epilogue | 
ends with a few serious reflections 
concerning the need of civic peace. 


Barrie Revises a Program 


Not so long ago a certain actor, who! 


| prints 
;come—though we had never seen or 
/heard of them. But there they were, 


of the Boston 
begins to spar with Demipho, one of | 
the judges, who has almost as close ' 


She | 


eventually threatens horrfble revela- 
|tions about Demipho’s past life. De- 


The Unidnist and Liberal Coalition- ' 
The Liberal starts by accusing | 


not for gold): 


as. the ancient poet had it, but for oil. ing published, we think 


he could, with the advice that had 
| been given him to get it in order. 


We went to Baltimore to see the “forty 


water colors, and 35 scratched plates” 
and the two “lovely little drawings he 
made for the Miss Alexander portrait.” 

We thought and hoped that out of 
the chaos and confusion of the 14,000 
these treasures might have 


as Mr. Carrington of the Print Room 
Museum said, or was 
made to say~and he has not denied 
it publicly. And what we saw was 
one water color unsigned—-but evi- 
dently Whistler—which we do not re- 
member to have seen. We hunted in 
vain for the thirty-nine others. One 
black and white drawing in wash, so 
i bad that it was not used, and nineteen 
or twenty autotype reproductions, de- 
scribed as drawings by the authorities, 
for Sir Henry Thompson’s Catalogue o; 
Blue and White Nankeen Porcelain 
which Whistler helped Sir Henry illus- 
trate and which originals and repro- 
ductions we knew. 

We saw one little pen drawing— 
there were two other pencil sketches; 
did Q. R. see them,—and a process 
block reproduction of the pen draw- 
in Duret’s 
| Whistler, made not for, but from, the 
| painting of Miss Alexander. 

We saw the “35 scratched plates” 


pensive | ‘ elaborately catalegued by the director 
‘and published by Q. R. as a find in 


| your ‘columns; and: we were forced_to 


'tell the director that these destroyed 
protectio Plates had all been published, after 
_Whistler’s bankruptcy, in a volume by 


ithe Fine Arts Society of London and 


-we told the director further that Mr. 
Lucas had showed them to us in Paris 
in 1904, and told us he had broken up 
the volume to add these plates to his 
Collection. 

And we also told the director that we 
_ possessed the volume intact ourselves, 
‘and that it comes up occasionally for 
‘sale. Two were sold last year in New 


| York. And we had to tell the director 


'8f the Maryland Institute that he had 


one solitary water color we could not 
remember to have seen—and we asked 


‘where the portraits of Lucas and 
Maude were, that we had seen in Paris 


| had come into an unexpected fortune, /in 1904, and neither the director nor 


pecially.for him. Indeed, 


the actor, | 


| confident of rising to first place in the | 


theater with some slight aid of the| 
Scottish dramatist’s art, had already | 
mapped out an ideal program for the 
play. “Why not ‘se-and-so,’ a comedy | 


by Sir J. M. Barrie, with Mr. Blank | 


proposal | 
“In- | 


Blank Blank?” To this 
Barrie mildly offered as revision: 
stead of ‘with’ why not say ‘but’?’’ 


|asked Barrie to write a, comedy es-/ the Lucas family know of their ‘where- 


abouts. 

This is the story, these are the facts 
_about the amazing discovery in Balti- 
more of 40 water colors, two pen 
drawings, and thirty-five scratched _ 
plates. | 

Yours, 

(Sed) JOSEPH PENNELL. 

The etchings are mostly very good. 

Philadelphia, January 8, 1921. 
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ance Sale. 
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Just now and for the next few weeks Clearance Sale Reductions will 
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reductions due to the change of season, the readjustment of trade con- 
ditions, as well as the approaching inventory period, at which we wish 


Value- Giving Sale in the 


t of this great store. 
ARTICLE IN OUR STOCKS 
which we have very little). Unusual 


a 


One of Portland's Fines: Eating 
oa 


Gieria 


Sixth and Alder Streets, Portland, Ore. 
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e 


Scene ce to ine cham- 
M the Minister of the 
are a better proof of the 
> condition of Italy than 

ta of rhetoric. Briefly, 
opreedlngs the following cru- 
ts: ‘The national debt, which 

he war was only 13,439,000,000 

fe, was on Oct. 31, 1920, no less than 
3,072,000,000 lire, and had increased 
#p year’ by 14,353,000,000 
current financial year, ‘which 

oy ppd the month of June. 

8 ted to close with a 
of about 13,500,000,000 lire, 

h wil have to be covered by loans 

, taxation; while the last finan- 

ear, which ended on June 30, 

a deficit of about 2,000,- 


Mr. 


ire. 
> ‘minister was, however, as he 
4, “netther pessimist nor optimist.” 
ted out that these are abnormal 
; not only for Italy, but for all 
r and that there are pros- 
“pe improvement. Italy’s credit 
|, he said, depended largely upon 


lity to produce, and that again 


 §ndividual sacrifices at home. 
_abroad is influenced unfavor- 
age disturbances and lack of dis- 
ine; productive capacity is es- 
lly crippled. by frequent strikes 
. . ecclesiastical and civil. 
y The Real Panacea 

i _ Hard work is the real panacea for 
the lack of raw materials and the 
| exchange, for the latter cannot 
until Italy’s exports increase. 
is, it will be seen from the 
above figures, no reason for despair. 
aay present, Italians are apt to at- 
tribute most of their economic dif- 
to the lack of coal, and to 
ee ps: Great Britain for the high price 
of that commodity. But this excuse, 
| a: exploited by the anti-British 
_ propaganda in the German interest, 

ignores the real facts. 
e: Mt In the first place the British miners, 
who) are a powerful political force, 
_ 4msist on higher wages and shorter 
uy mat thus diminishing the output 


de ihn 
2 2 
iets 
P J 
bo) 

oi 


raising the price. Now Great 
mu, owing to her northern cli- 
her coaling-stations all over 

+ must necessarily retain a 
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sechiihiainatigeth sip 


— 


A nang ailligaepers at owing to ad- 


lian parliamen- 
shows such resource, none 


One source of revenue for -the Ital- 
ian exchequer would be the resump- 
tion of normal tourist traffic, which 
before the war brought much money 
into the country. With this object a 
body of British journalists have been 
inspecting the chief Italian winter re- 
sorts. Of course, they could not form 
any very reasoned opinions about 
Italy, because their visit was so hur- 
ried, and it requires a knowledge of 
the Italian language and mentality to 


form a judgment upon things Italian. 


Still, their visit was a hopeful sign 
of the desire to encourage tourists. 

The times are over when Mr. Salan- 
dra, Premier in the early stage of the 
war, roundly declared that “Italy 
wanted fewer hotels and more fac- 
tories. At present she urgently needs 
more hotels, for those already existent 
rarely have room, owing to the prac- 
tice of living there altogether, now 
common among Italians. But foreign 
tourists rarely realize that the mod- 
ern Italians form a very, important 
part of the landscape. It is a great 
pity that most Anglo-Saxon visitors 
interest themselves exclusively in the 
natural beauties and art treasures of 
Italy, knowing little of the social and 
economic progress made since 1861. 
For one foreigner who visits the Terni 
steel works a thousand admire the 
Pitti palace. 


Spirit of Modern Italy 


Now the Italians do not care to be 
exclusively praised for the deeds of 
their ancestors, and the King of Den- 
mark, when he recently visited Rome, 
was considered to have harped too 
much upon the theme. For one stu- 
dent of Italian history who writes on 
the period since 1870. the most im- 
portant for an understanding of pres- 
ent conditions, fifty have composed 
volumes upén the Renaissance or the 
Risorgimento. Indeed, there scarcely 
exists in English a singie first-rate 
history of Italy during the last 50 
years. No-doubt, in all countries “the 
history of the day before yesterday,” 
as Guizot said, “is the least known,” 
but this is especially the case in Italy, 
because to the romantic and pictur- 
esque age of Mazzini and Garibaldi 
succeeded the prosaic times of De- 
pretis and Mr. Giolitti. 

Nor is the average foreign novel 
about this country usually a true 
picture. Marion Crawford drew “the 
Italians of yesterday,” not of today, 
and wrote of “ah election to the Sen- 
ate”"—a body composed of members 
nominated by the Crown for life! 
Hall Caine simply presented English- 


man under Italian names. The Ger-. 


fl man, Richard Voss, who lived 27 years 


| in imposing an export 
as Italy has imposed upon 


ee British Government has, how- 
ie Vawer, imposed no such export duty 
pom coal, and the price paid for it 
ee by the Italians is simply the market 
_ price, paid by the whole world. Italy 
ee . therefore, no special grievance. 


e Bologna Disturbances 
_ What is especially needed at present 
>. for the amelioration of the financial 


shooting-affray in the Coyncil- 


the 
Chamber at Bologna, where the So- 
 Clalists have come into power, have 
_ made a bad impression, which was 
_ enhanced by the fight in the Chamber 
5 we Deputies upon the receipt of an 
ee report of an attack upon 
ae two Socialist members of Parliament 
a yy “Fascisti,’ or anti-Socialist 
Bay im the streets of that turbu- 
Boys >. Romagnole town. This free 
Bowg inaugurated by the Socialist 
ie deputies, was peculiarly unfortunate, 
— it followed immediately upon 
2 appeal of the speaker, Mr. de 
aS: who had with difficulty been 
Pgameoet to withdraw his resignation 
of the “on the for discipline and obedi- 
e part of all classes. 
said that Mr. de Nicola, a 
in large practice, who has 
considerable pecuniary sacri- 
accepting 
very difficult to maintain order 
Chamber, where Socialists and 
lics are in frequent col- 


ly procedure. Further 
between Socialists and 
" have occurred at Ferrara, 
of Ariosto, and it is sup- 
foreign influence may be 


me Atty 
Sete 8 


ov 
4 
as 


of the Italian organizers of that 
t ——_ into the .iny Re- 


at Frascati, Was moré encecessfil in 
his “Roman Stories,” but usually 
the picturesque overwhelms the real. 
The sensational journalist seldom 
gives a photograph of normal Italian 
life, because he must perforce report 
only what is striking; consequently 
his narrative is apt to be a chamber 


of horrors, which is a very untrue | 


representation of Italy of today. 
Italians justly complain of this, and | 
blame their own newspapers for pro- 


NEW N PARTY 


Democratic Party Has Barely 40 
Members in Reichstag, While 
. in State Parliaments Proportion 
to Other Parties Is Smaller 


By specia)] correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


BERLIN, Germany — ‘The hopes 
which Liberal observers here once en- 
tertained for the future of the. Ger- 
man Democratic Party, whose annual 
congress has just taken place at Nu- 
remberg, have unfortunately not been 
realized, and the small influence 
which its 40 odd representatives ex- 
ercise in the Reichstag represents 


party’s position in the country. 
Democratic Party is the successor of | 
the People’s Progressive Party, of im- 
perial days, and is in effect a some- 
what pale imitation of the British 
Liberal Party. 


cessful, 
war. 
Before the congress ended, a mes- 
sage from Danzig was read in which it 
was stated that although forcibly 
separated from Germany the heart of 
the port on the Baltic “beat in unison 
with that of the Fatherland.” The 
stand for republicanism against mon 
archy which the congress took has 
given: great offense to German Con- 
servatives and the language of their 
press in regard to the Democratic 
Party is now more than usually in- 
sulting. 


REDUCING SILVER 
CONTENT OF COINS 


Change in British Shilling Has 
Produced Absurd Outcry 
Against ‘ “Debasement” 


fairly adequately the measure of the 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England-—-Currency legis- 


The | lation has a way of upsetting and 


frightening the public; perhaps be- 
cause so-much of it in the past has 
been bad. But two perfectly good 


bills, ‘recently passed in the English 


Shortly after the revolution of No- | Parliament, need not have disturbed 
vember, 1918, many German politicians | the British taxpayer, though in fact to 


Liberal Party might ralby to its ranks; 0n the ‘export. of. gold and silver—a_ 


all those really democratic elements | measure which was necessary now be- | |taken what appear to be the gage 
in Germany which were alike opposed | cause the original prohibition. only , inary steps toward establishing it. 

to Socialism, “Bolshevism” and the held good until the conclusion of | 
The | | peace. 
accordingly | | duce the silver content of subsidiary | 


return of the Hohenzollerns, 
Democratic Party was 


leading newspapers, 
Tageblatt,” the 


formed, and, thanks mainly to the sup- | silver coinage. 
port which it received from Germany’s | passed some months ago when prices ‘and appointed four divisional and 30 
the “Berliner of silver were soaring. At that time, ! regional officers, at salaries of £1000 
“Vossische Zeitung” in fact, the silver content of a shilling | 
and, last but not least, the admirably | was for a few days worth in bullion | 
edited and courageous “Frankfiirter; more than the face value of the coin. 


The second was a bill to re- | 


This measure was. 


Zeitung,” the Democratic Party did Since then silver prices have fallen | 


moderately well in the 1919 elections, | 
and in the first republican Reichstag 


was represented by between 70 and 80 
' profit. 


deputies. 
Butt of Attack 


Many Germans of _ distinction, 
Count von Bernstorff, 


German Ambassador. at 


lin University, 
formerly 


Washington, and Professor Foerster, ! 


joined the party, and Democrats of all 


at first rally ta its ranks. As is al- 
most invariably the lot of “middle” and 
moderate groups, the 


the butt of violent attacks both from 
Right and Left, the former accusing it 
of representing merely 
| finance, the latter » entre Rip tn that its 
| proclamation of liberal tenets 

only intended to bolster up capitalism | 
by deceiving the workers. It is prob- | 
able that those attacks, 


| practically to their pre-war gold value | ' medical officers are “established civil 


and the mint on Tower Hill can. coin | 


/the middle of December 
‘into effect by 


among them Professor Preuss of Ber-|to the public. 


subsidiary coinage at a considerable 
But the act to reduce the 
silver content had been passed, and in 
it was put 
the issue of new coins 


Cry of ““Debasement”’ 


‘duce the 
classes and both sexes did in effec: | 


eye the 


Democratic | 
Party since its foundation has been 


Jewish high) 
and sixpences of a former reign rather | 


than those which bear the image and | 
‘these to be called in when the doctor 


‘thought such a step necessary—at a 
‘reasonable fee for consultation—this 


Was | 


which have! such preference. 


This new coinage did not fail to pro- 
absurd but inevitable outcry 
“debasement.” To the naked 
“debased’~shilling is perhaps 
from the oid fa- 


against 


just distinguishable 
miliar coin, 
the public-—or, more probably, a small 
section of those who are more ignoran? 
and suspicious than their neighbors-- 
will acquire a preference for shillings 


Superscription of George V. There is, 
of course, no ground whatever for any 
The facts are in out- 


been carried on with persistency and! line as follows: 


with increasing violence during the | 
past year, coupled with the poor show the metal in English silver coins had 
made by the party inside Parliament: been 925 in 1000 since the days of: 
end the lack of vitaiity displayed-in | Queen Blizabeth; when, op the advice | jed™ 
| with: the raté-supper 


Until December, 


the constituencies or electoral co!-' of Lord Burleigh, the first creat Cecil, 


leges, almost entirely explain the re- | there was a recoinage. 
verses which Democratic“tandidates! ward some of the 
coinage 

At the moment there are barely 40 500-1000 fine: 
Democrats in the German Reichstag | shillings 
and in the state parliaments, notably | much silver as others. 


/met with in the recent elections. 


From now on- 
subsidiary silver 
will 

words, 
Pes 


England 
in other 
contain 


in 


will 


in that of Bavaria, the proportion to| reason whatever why thes. two coins, 


the 
smaller. 


general 
An 


is 
in 


membership 
improvement 


| party’s election prospects does not side by side; 
| For all|taken or are at present contemplated ' 
|its disappointments and defeats the to withdraw the existing issues and to | 


seem likely for some time. 


even (of different intrinsic value but of the | 
the |same face value, should not circulate 


and no steps have been 


viding the raw materials for these | Democratic Party may be destined to! substitute the new coinage for them in 


foreign statements by their sensational | 
headlines. Let not the tourist be 
frightened by these things. He will 
not find Italy a land of grand opera, 
but far more prosaic; and, if he can 
obtain a lodging, he will have little 
of which to complain. As for the High 
exchange, that is largely eaten up by 
the high prices. How the average 
Italian, not benefiting by the exchange, 
manages to pay these, is a mystery. 
Yet that there ie much money spent 
in Italy on luxuries is obvious, and 
the profiteers are a common object 
of satire, and fair game for the Min- 
ister of the Treasury. 


ELECTORAL REFORM 
REQUIRED IN BRITAIN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—Presiding at a. 


the speakership,| meeting of Proportional Representa- 


tional Society recently at the house of 
Lords, Lord Parmoor said the urgent 
necesity for reform of the electoral 
system might be realized from two 
figures. At the last election in Ire- 
land, the Sinn Fein majority of 39 
would, under a system of propertional 
representation, have only been nine. 
It is evident that if the change had 
been made before the last election, the 
whole aspect of the Irish question, 
which was so very terrible, might have 
been different at the present moment. 
Again as regarded Great Britain, the 
Coalition majority was 414 while under 
proportional representation*it would 
-|have been 114. An evil of the present 
methods of election was very much 
brought to the front in the present 
Parliament in the defeat of so many 
statesmen of acknowiedced experience 
Hatin to tomporary difficulties. He 
thought there was no doubt whatever 
that the House of Commons had suf- 
fered severely from the want of cx- 
perienced guidance. : 

Regarding the present position of 
the question. proportional repre<ent- 
ation was in force in Belgium. Holland, 


©U | nenmark. Sweden, Switzerland, Ger- 


many and Italy, and it was very sig- 
nificant that it had been adopted in all 
the new countries in Europe which 
had emerged from the war. In Great 
Britain provortional revresentation 
was for both Houses in the 
Home Rule Bill, and there had been 

with regard to its applica- 
tion to local elections. In spite of these 
facts, however, they were not getting 
forward with its application to the 
m borourh, or its adoption for 
the next parliamentary _ election. 
Surely it was time this conntrv. which 


twas the pioneer of-representative zov- 


erement. aveht to place it over its 


representative elections on a fair basis. 


‘play a not unimportant part in the/|their entirety. 
new Germany and the debates at its | coins 
| “debased,”’ 


recent congress merit notice. 
Framer of Constitution 


neither of them are 
any more than a treasury 


and 


‘note would be “debased” if it were re- 


.Geemable in gold. 


The most interesting speech was un-| only legal tender to the extent of 40s., 


doubtedly delivered by Prof. 
most forceful and ablest of 
Germans. 
displayed great talents and, 
quiring a reputation as a jurist, 


tion as head of the law faculty at Ber- 
tianity. The professor rigidly refused 
an offer to which so humiliating a con- 


ward later when, religious tests fall- 


| government gave him the coveted post. 


Professor Preuss was the framer of the 


/German republican constitution which, 


given great dissatisfaction to Bavaria, 
is generally regarded as the product 
of genius. Professor Preuss agreed in 


the speech referred to that full liberty | 


should be allowed Bavaria in. inter- 
nal domestic matters, but that in the 


and action there could only be one 
united voice to speak for Germany. | 
He sharply condemned, 


Germany, adding: 
out the disruption of Germany. The. 
continuance of democracy is 
possible in Germany if the Republic 


lin University if; formally at least, he |, 
would embrace some form of Chris-| 
trary and need bear no particular 
, relation to its intrinsic value. 


dition was attached, and had his re-' 
|ing with the monarchy, the republican | 
/ample 


although its centralist tendencies have 
that which was followed in England 


Hugo|and the prohibition against dealing 

Preuss, who is certainly one of the! with coinage otherwise than as cur-| 

living |rency applies equally to silver as to 

Of Jewish origin, he early | gold. 

soo AC= | % ° ° ° 
“ ‘. | No Distinction Financially 
| 

was offered more than once the posi- | 


England -has, in fact, only chosen a 


new method of making a necessary al-. 
teration in the contents of a token’ 


whose nominal value is quite arbi- 


‘The 
method now adopted in England is 
the one which has been favored in 
the past on the continent, as for ex- 
in France, where the silver 
content of the coinage was reduced 
from 900 to 835. Its effect, however, 
is not financially distinguishable from 


in 1816. 

Before 1816 one Troy pound of 
standard silver (925 parts fine and 75 
alloy) was coined into 62 shillings. 


‘By the act 5 and 6 Geo. III cap. 68 


larger issues of international policy | 


amid the. 
cheers of the 400 delegates present at | 
the congress, the monarchist propa- | shillings contained about 6 per cent 
ganda now unfortunately so active in) 
“The restoration of. 
the monarchy is not conceivable with- | 


| 
i 


(silver at that time being at a pre- 
mium) the same weight of metal was 
distributed between 66 shillings, so 
that instead of containing about 93 


grains of standard silver the new: 


less. The original fineness was left 


time of the recoinage act of 1896. 
1920, instead of altering the weight! 


only | of the coins the government chose to’ 


change the fineness of the metal. The 


is looked on as a permanent institu-| purpose and the result is, however. 


tion, not as an emergency roof under 
which in times of anxiety a temporary | 
shelter can be obtained. I hope the) 
Democratic Party will resalutely hold | 
fast to the republican principle. 
one taking part in the work of under- | 
mining the Republic is an enemy of the 
people.” 

“The speech of Professor Preuss,” 
said the well-known Frankfort Libera! 
clergyman, Dr. Klein, “deserves to be 
posted up on every wall in Germany.” 


Middle Réle of Party 


Dr. Koch, one of the members of! 
the German Cabinet, who followed, | 
also emphasized the importance of the, 


| 


middle réle of the Democratic Party 
between the Junkers, who clamored | 
for the return of the former Kaiser, 


‘and the Socialists, who clamored for) 


Any | | 


j 


the downfall of the capitalist system. | 


“Danger threatens Germany today 


alike from Right and Left,” he went) 


on. The dangers from the Right 

shoul? not be undervalued, for the 

| Monarchist propagandist, were it suc- 
" x 


in both cases the same. 


would simply lead to subi 


and public men felt that a party{a certain extent they did. The first | have been discussing the advantages 


modeled on the lines of the British was.a bill to continue the prohibition | 


rights.” 
(1) Acting as referees on questions of 


‘work and giving second opinions on 


questions of diagnosis and treatment. 
'(2) Organizing the arrangements for 


have been made? asks The Times. 


and it is conceivable that | 
swollen by panels, 


are not very 
.Are there not enough consultants in 


1920, the fineness of | 
‘isterial 


‘the sanatoria and ch a renicr 
he only. 
some ; 
half as 


tut there is no | 
istry of Health and its chief medical 


unmixed calamity. 
‘reason to suppose that the Minister of. 


Both coins are token | 


Silver coins are | 


until they could be dealt with by the 


this program will require time and) 


HALLAWELL SEED co. 


unaltered, as also happened at the, 
In) 


BRITISH DOCTORING | 
MAY BE OBLIGATORY 


Ministry of Health’ $ 
Believed to Be Thin Edge of 
Wedge for Public Medical 
Treatment of the Community 


Special to Phe Christian Sciefice Monitor 

LONDON, England—Although Dr. 
Addison has been defeated in his at- 
tempt, through the Ministry of Health 
Bill—which passed the House of Com- 
mons but was réjected later in toto 
by the House of Lords—to put the 
hospitals and infirmaries on the local 
rates, he had previously, without 
needing to go to Parliament for ad- 
ditional powers, put into operation a 
scheme by which he may by other 
means partly achieve his object. 

Not satisfied with National Health 
Insurance and the doctors’ panel sys- 
tem, he has introduced the thin end 
of the wedge of a policy which is be- 
lieved to have for its ultimate aim 
the public medical treatment of the 
whole community. While doctors 


and disadvantagés of a state medical 
service, the Minister- of Health has 


Official Appointed 
Dr, Addison has divided the whole 
country up into divisions and regions, | 


rising by annual increases of £50 to 


£1400 per annum, with offices in 
London, Manchester, and York. These 


with the usual pension 
Among their functions are: 


servants 


incapacity of insured persons for 


tricts, 


Policy 


work of part-time medical referees | 
for the area. (3) Assisting in the 
administration of the Insurance Med- 
ical Service. 

Why should these appointments | 
The 
it points out, who are doing 
in practices not unduly 
certainly. will not 
or need official “advisers” and 
likely to ask for them. 


doctors, 
their duty, 


want 


And could not 
made for 


already? 
have been 


the land 
arrangements 


being the method in general use at 
present? The new schemes of min- 
consultants and advisers 
th a nd bit: a of 


Doctors Aroused 

“It will help,” The Times continues, 
“to stimutate the anger of the doctors, 
who are now openly abusing the Min- 


Sir George Newman, as an 
Indeed, there is 


officer, 


Health will scon ‘be embroiled in a) 
severe contest with his own pvYofes- 
sion.”’ 

In his last report Sir George New- 
man speaks of the new regional officer | 


(‘as assisting in other ways than those 


“in promoting the | 
service.’ 


so far specified 
efficiency of the medical 


This is taken. to mean that, among | 


the things they will be called upon |é 


to do will be that of “organizing” the | — 
‘general practitioners, and it is sug- |= 


gested that the freedom they have |i 


| hitherto enjoyed in relation to their 
‘private patients may be encroached 


upon. 

One of Sir George Newman’s col- 
leagues, Dr. Smith Whitaker, discuss- 
ing the possible extension of public 
medical treatment to the whole nation, 
writes: “Although such extensions 
were duly discussed, it was recognized | = 
that in view of changes of circum- | 
stances in the interval, they needed | 
to be considered in a wider aspect! 
as affecting the whole community and | 
not only the insured, and that. larger | — 
changes of the kind must be deferred | = 


Ministry of Health as part of a gen- 
eral scheme of provision of health 
services.” Sir George himself has out- 
lined a comprehensive scheme, includ- 
ing every imaginable department of 
medical treatment, adding: “to fulfill 


money and patience and untiring | : 
labor in every corner of the land; it! 


ee ee —— awe 


Store 258 Market Street 
Nursery Green Street, cor. Van Ness a! 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Our 1921 Catalogue, mailed free 
application, contains a complete list ‘of | 
Ilower and Vegetable Seeds; Lily atid 
| Gladiolus Bulbs; Roses; Shrubs : and |; 
‘Fruit Trees for planting now. 
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Prices in ALL Departments of this 
store have again been revised—this 
time to the Lowest Level consistent 
with quotations for the Spring Sea- 


son of 1921. 
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‘lieve that even Dr. 


‘issued such a regulation. 
professional secrecy a farce; 


~ 


te be 
the points, in all the dis- 
i tiie time.” 


Army Methods Again : 

It is complained that the Ministry 64 
Health is recreating the army method. 
“There are to be doctors and there 
are to be administrators,” The Times 
says, “thé dectors will do the work and | 


will . 
whol 


Fe ORMER KHEDIVE AS 


KEEN AGRICULTURIST 


By special correspondent 0 of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


ALEXANDRIA, Egypt—According to 
an official notification the properties of 
the former _Khedive, Abbas Hilmi, will 


the administrators will govern them shortly be disposed of by sale to the 


and organize them, Medical practice | public. 


will tend to become far less important | 


than official status and orders from | 


headquarters. Every road will lead to, 
Sir Geerge Newman, the commander- 
in-chief of this army. We know only 
toc well and by bitter experience what 
this kind of organization means.” 
Strong protest is also being made 
against certain new regulations the 
Ministry of Health has imposed upon 
every panel doctor, that intrude into 
the private relations that have hitherto 
existed between doctor and patient. | 
A practitioneris now required to afford | 
to the medical officer, appointed by | 
the Minister of Health, for the district 
in which the practitioner carries on 
insurance practice, or to such other 
person as he may appoint for the 
purpose, “access at all reasonable 
times to any records kept by the prac- 
titioner under these terms of service 
and to furnish the medical officer with 
any such records or with any neces- 
sary information with regard to any 
entry therein as he may require.” 


Secrecy a Farce 

It is pointed out that this means that 
Sir George Newman’s new “advisers” 
are in a position either themselves or 
through their nominees, to demand 
the medical records of any or every in- 
sured person, to peruse these, and to 


obtain any further information they 
may desire. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in the regulation so far as can be 
seen to prevent one of the new ad-/' 
visers nominating, say, his wife to this | 
pest of scrutinizer of these most pri- | 
vate and confidential documents; and 
the panel doctor is apparently under 
an obligation to furnish the informa-. 
tion desired. 

“The thing is so amazing,” exclaims | 
The Times, “that it is difficult to be- 
Addison can have 
realized what he was doing when he 
It makes 
it estab- 
inquisition | 
Nor | 


lishes something like an 
of the most objectionable kind. 


‘is it any answer to say that no doubt | 


the medical advisers will not abuse 
their powers. Probably they will not. 
Yet they possess these powers, and no 
man’s secrets are safe in consequence.” 
Returning to the subject in a subse- 
quent issue, The Times says: “Of all 
forms of tyranny, a medical inquisition 
is the worst, since it leads inevitably 
to attempts to force upon sick men and 
women routine methods of treatment 
which may be extremely distasteful to 
them.” 
OIL LAND. APPLICATIONS 
Special to -‘The Christian Science Monitor 
» from its. Weatern, News.Office... 
SALT LAKE CITY,. Utah — The 
United States local land office has’ 
received applications for 25,000 acres 


iunder the mineral land leasing bill 
signed by President Wilson a few 


months ago. This is in addition to an 
avalanche of applications formerly 
filed. The applications for the 25 000 
acres center on lands in the Clay 
Hills country, south of the Colorado 
River in the western part of San Juan 
County, Utah. Government officials 
state that a new and promising oil 
structure has been discovered by en- 
gineers in the Clay hills. 


With the exception of a very 
valuable block of real estate in the 
heart of the European quarter of — 


'Cairo, on which some of the finest 


buildings in the city are built, most of 
the former Khedive’s property con- 
sists of agricultural estates to which 
he gave much of his personal atten- 
tion. The estates are situated in the 
following localities: Koubbeh, near 
Cairo, 1600 acres of first-class land; 

Montazah near Alexandria, 3500 acres 
/of good to fair land; Edfina near Ros- 
etta, 9000 acres, three-quarters of 
which are salty; Ismailia, near the 
Suez Canal, 3300 acres of sandy land; 
Mariut, west .of Alexandria, 3300 
acres of semi-desert land with no 
means of watering other than the win- 
ter rains and a few wells. It is said 
that the mortgages on the agricultural 
properties amount to £ £500,000, which 
will be taken over by the purchasers. 
It is interesting to hear that the gov- 
ernment proposes purchasing the pal- 
aces at Koubbeh and Montazah for 
£200,000, and in partnership with the 


'Sultan’s estate administration acyquir- 


ing the agricultural lands at those 
estates at the high price of £724,704. 
The three other estates are worth 
about £E500,000, but it is probable that 
they will be taken up by rich local 
princes, so that their allotment to 
small purchasers is tmprobable. 

As a keen agriculturist the former 
Khedive certainly was an example to 
rich landowners in Egypt. His dairies 
were noted and his live stock was 
‘among the finest in the country. With 


‘great perseverance he reclaimed much 


| 


: 


‘sandy and salty land, while the woods 
he planted round the Montazah palace 
are unique in Egypt. A characteris- 
‘tic in his methods was to strike out 
'a new line, and though it is believed 
the result was not on the whole a bril- 
liant financial success, the country is 
undoubtedly indebted to him for an ex- 
ample of initiative and courage wun- 
fortunately rarely found. : 


AG OA 


RETURNED SOLDIERS’ 
ACTION DEPLORED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
SYDNEY, New South Wales—A 
number of Roman Catholic members of 
the Australian Imperial Force have 
formed a Roman Catholic Soldiers 
Federation. This step has been de- 
plored by officials of the Returned 
Sailors and Soldiers Imperial League. 
‘ Monsignor King, representing the 
Roman Catholic church, said that the 
‘new movement was not in antagonism 


io -ane asinine at organization. Their 


goin oS Yigg held up to of, ane ser 


told that they were being disloyal, and 
this in spite of their war service. As 
an Australian, he would not permit 
his religion to be insulted. They, as 
returned men, did not want that sort 
of thing. They asked to be left alone. 
There has been in the British Army 
for a number of years a Roman Cath- 
olic association of soldiers. They 
were not sectionalizing themselves in 
any way by forming this association, 
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‘ Telephone Douglas 2100 


Mare Exquisite in Mode and Variety Than 
Ever Before 


New Attire’ for Spring 
and the Sun-lands 


For the South, Honolulu, the Orient and for the 

journey thereto. 

NEW SUITS—NEW MILLINERY—NEW FROCKS FOR DAY 

AND EVENING—NEW BLOUSES—NEW SPORT APPAREL. 
Prices Consistently Moderate 


Specialty Shops are to be 
found in San Francisco and 
In Pasadena, Hotel Maryland 
In Del Monte, Hotel Del Monte 
In Coronado, Hotel Del Coronado 
In Santa Barbara, The Ambassador 
In Los Angeles, The Ambassador 
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@ most serious dimensions, | asked that the workers should not as-/| with leaf mold ever so deep, the top ae g ‘ PS ES Oe LS ee, the Italian demand for various Irish| .“In this connection there is a prob- 
ebay as <1 Faeyr gad be oor ep cacahr Pape this campaign,/dressing beipg the freshly fallen th Sees ee eee Bis: goods was placed before the councij|/¢™, because when the natives have 
' . which not on not guarantee so- , a é : is ee RS Sa ta ie $e . 
% yen but distarbed tt, Moments of tbe se Gituaieio ont eae en : . ' . oe ‘ oe ee Coe : es ; aK and the possibilities of direct trading Sritatae Coes sulted’ oateok tab aa 
severe trial, he said, were coming, The/stantly one walks over a carpet of : 3 Sar oe ae eetee cy $ see : were eagerly discussed in shipping in- ropeans are not prepared to work on 
1 is del erdisary Syndi- bourgeoisie wanted deportations. And | pink and yellow flowers but try as you, ge. a ROR GR cates sker ig e terests. Inquiries have been received | equal terms with natives. . The ques- 
ong thoughts and,acts are the workers must see that. their;may you seldom can find the tree or | Fe oy 5 See ee : See from. Norway for Irish poplin, but at |tion is therefore one between European 
ms ofan sari He is in his ‘morale did not decline. vine from which they’fell. It is the | Sa RR aN ea ge eee aN GRE Sy ; g resent the 3 t and native rather than between em- 
_ strong man, and so far as When he was arrested uty Was;same with the delicious perfumes | SSE Bcc die Sete ctee eee } Sete a “te silk is at mse Pe gs oR ployer and employee. 
th some talk of “Noy del.Sucre” being put: which you detect suddenly. If you} t 4 ee, at gee SSRN See Bs Sage ed by the Norwegian bat “’ 
: & nS Government, though great effort is An Artificial Position 
But the present position is temporary - 


i 


ata 
Hite 


pail such, he ap 5 weeps 3 vite om pcm neg start out with the avowed intention of | : Sas 3 Sante Mae 
aOF moderate man. rid at the elections. But tle Synai-/ looking only at thé tree tops it isn’t | ? aS, Ea Si eter cae: a ? 

set pestepint and has urged!/calists have declared themselves long rs brilliant bit color is : ERROR aumento Meee are oe Sets ee | 8 neg ie " o aprtrie tanen: of and artificial and there is no doubt it 
Byndjealism cannot provide a bet-| strongly against such combination | seen out of the corner of your eye and ee n the case of poplin, whichyis not all) 1) pe solved. I am sorry to say that 
rid aay day or a year, and that | with the Socialists. and also against | yon find yourself on your knees ex- : silk, and not a lyxury fabric in the'yp to. the present unfortunately the 
which it is must |this kind of parliamentary endeavor. | claiming over some strange mushroom From the painting by Anna Taylor gre Peg e! a ge orton agetbemascy me European trade unions have not always — 

_ : ‘ ; , ) 2 rauy nave aiso; been faithful in regard to. their obli- 

‘RAILWAY ake IN CANADA Str enoah niet ane drenad we atten The Moronebea with its bright red clusters of flowers been asked for and the secretary re-/ sations toward inelt coleced menthbers. 
Special to The n Science Monitor | covered with the dearest ‘little plant aye ported that a list of Irish woolen man-| “The subject of education is closely 
from its Canadian News Office bearing lilac flowers and blue fruit, a boring plants, one being a species of|9 o'clock and, sure enough, it was iN | yfacturers who were members of the! }inked with that of Labor and I am of 

ST. THOMAS, Ontario—The labor| close cousin of the partridge berry. | ‘8 Melastomacex which harbors ants bloom, he returning triumphant. The| association had been sent. ‘He ad-|the opinion that the general mental 
situation in railway circles here| The banks of the rivers are where i” the) swollen patioles of its leaves.| bags were made, tied on several! vised these members ‘to get into direct | development of natives has been ar- 
| He was searching everywhere for it | flowers to keep off birds and insect6|¢ommunication with the Norwegian rested owing to the meager opportu- 

and had described it to me so I would so as to see if -they fertilized them-/}frms. Applications have also been re- nity for higher education here. None 
+7 asses aseseneeeeeeeseeeteeeeeeee es be on the lookout. One day I wasj|selves. The professor then departed | ceived from Toronto for the names of of the training establishments in the 
strolling along one of the Indian trails | for home, leaving a long list of obser-/|{rish manufacturers of hemp and flax country afford opportunity for educa- 
and suddenly found myself gazing at vations we were to make. twines and ropes other than Lisburnjtion higher than matriculation so that 
the identical plant and the joy of it; A,month passed and one afternoon | anq Belfast firms. It was reported any native student desiring higher edu- 
was that it was in bloom. I broke | I suggested to a friend that we paddle | that the lack of ‘demand for Irish-made | cation has to seek it.outside the coun- 
open at once the swollen petioles but over and have a look at the purple) paper is likely to bring ahout a com-| try. I do-not contend that all natives 
could see no ants, it being cloudy and | M. umbellata which our professor has" piete or partial closing down of the/ should be given higher education. but 


,-* }quite’ dark in the forest: “However, I | not s¢en bloom. We rounded the cor- mills at an early date. Action is being | that-all who so desire should ‘have the 
~ | gathered specimens of it thinking that | ner of the island and to our amazed | taken. to prevent such an unfortunate opportunity asthi¢ Will help them to 

L had missed out on finding the exact |eyes we saw one bloom, then another | result. lift the general body of the people.” 

plant. When the party met a little|and another until we saw five inflor- a 

later there was no question about my | escences. We took one home and I 

having made the find of the day. submerged it in a big can of water, 


Along the, rivers and creeks one|and in the morning picture my sur- 


sees very beautiful bigononia in all! prise to find seven flowers in bloom, 
shades of pink, purple, yellow, and | having pushed off the caps during the 
some white. It is quite a. woody | Right in the water. 
scrambler so it manages to scramble; Next afternoon we went over and Complete 
to the tops of the highest trees. One _— el were ga no pe 
of the Marcgraavias (ruyschia sourou- | SUnSDine, just as they had the day be- . ° 
bia) is more common, in some cases! fore in cloudy*weather. We all three Housefurnishers 
Segui addre _ almost covering the tree. It exudes a{then perched in the canoe and began : 
the ’ voc > | Se a eas gee | cn sy omge very and nsenees nee saggy ag ee o_o um- 
| ) ne SS Rea a a * tee = umming rds and insects with its er y oomead while we} 
" cit oke in * sag agar | ee eo. ee nectaries. But the most curious and | Waited, I sketching it as it pushed off 
~ Leaman 1 prob ies: a pes SOS Ms Se Reo : interesting ‘is the Marcgraavia um-'!ts cap and spread its stamen and 
© social. p a | Oe. ae see 7 bellata,. which is almost as common; My friend standing with outstretched 
» ys Fe onpanc eyo peated | . aa a Ber ae : : as the others. I found it one evening ; hands to catch the cap as it fell. Then 

robiem a ’ 1 ae cee oa Be SS when out in the canoe, and on iy land settled a, to watch for birds INTERIOR 
etpibee nm seeon : a Sie SP Spee 2 : Sere We ge return found that it was equally! 4nd insects. efore long a hummer | a» 

ie Soe Soe aS ae as strange to the others as to myself.) Came along, hovered over’ an inflores- DECORATORS 


ee 


dl > world mi system ee eras . me PS = a As luck would have it the professor | cence, inserted its bill from above 
see oe ba gs | eee arrived that Very evening, and on/2@nd then flew away. Now came ants 
hich had: set BS ee eee ee learning that he was a botanist 1|@nd stingless bees. Needless to say 

| produced my curious inflorescence. |@ triumphant letter was written to the 

He gazed at it and finally confessed | Professor at once. 

that he ought to know~but just! One very beautiful plant, the Poso- 

couldn’t remember the name. By REE, nengs like shodting t stars over 


a \ 
dawn next morning he was up exblor- | —— ——= — 4 * Ma Ae By 
ing our limited botanical library pro- SN OAS PREDERICK 
duced by my now intimate friend, Va) PS oe Bs bs 
| Schimper, and in it was a very poor, ' - | GR a rr & NELSON, 
" . 9 7 ‘ .'S a — an ——- 


cut, the flowers all blooming upside es n> Rat | Reset Sg lf: hime us 
down, as we afterward found out. It Pa af Ro Ae — SEATTLE 
proved to be the example usually given | 
of plants fertilized by humming birds. | Correct Apparel 
——— The inflorescence is green, in one} for Women 
a species, purple green, the flowers are | 

t 

From the painting by Anna Taylor on the end of slender stalks growing | MODISH 


The Jisnate Grias cauliflora at‘right angles to the stem, forming) SULTS 
a circle, making it resemble a wheel. 
reached such an acute stage that thejone sees anything like masses of Underneath, in the middle, hang the | ' Exclusive . models 
Dominion Minister of Labor was ap-| flowers and the best way ‘to collect | n¢ectaries. of both costume 
pealed to on the ground that morejherbarium specimens is ta paddle! The professor soon finished his | and tailleur \ suits 


railway men were being discharged| along the river banks and up the |= | are 7 ppetgy’ 
| priced at the 


than the transportation situation)creeks in a canee. As for getting the | {- : | 
really justified. Labor men openly| flowers in the tops of forest trees that }|/ Carman Shop. ’ upp y aun y O. 
stated their fear that the railroads is entirely out of the @uestion unless The Famous 00 oes 
were moving to create unemployment | vne be where timber is being cut. It is : | Men, W and Chi ' FAMILY WASH 
I AN en, Women and Children OUR SPECIALTY 


of railroag men as a step in ‘getting | impossible to cut a tree and be certain Chauncey Wright 
rid of the national agreement and rég-|it will fall. The trees are so over- Rt HO SHOE, CO 
Y'] 1265 REPUBLICAN STREET 
‘ SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


ulating the wage scale themselves. As a, 8rown with lianas which are inter- Fruit Cake Second Avenue at Spring Street . 
result of the appeal to Ottawa, the Hon. laced, crossing and recrossing from SEATTLé a 1402 Third Ave., Seattle, Wash. Capitol 300 


.|G. D. Robertson sent a tair-wage on- | = te 1%, & and 5 aes decorated, 
cial to this and other rallway~centers 9 $1.25 per pound. shipped anywhere , 
‘anda full invéstigation was made.| | BOLDT 5 BESt QUALITY OP A Store for Men 


1 is understood that the charges of CHAUNCEY WRIGHT “MEATS_-POULTRY 


that lay-offs Se tina a) | “he | RESTAURANT CO. x se 4 “ ; % Butter and Eggs 
substantiated in only a few cases and | a “a rll a | BES Te] a euler a tad oom 
the allegation of a conspiracy of the | | | ee | BRE wo Ds oe Sadek - HABERDASHERY 
railréads entirely disproved. . 83 fre : fs] | Mato sego-kiots 1787 | miliott_Si4n Seattle, Wash. 
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That Live Corner 


“Values Tell” ;) LIANSEN WADENSTEIN (7 Woodlawn Flo Flower Shop|G. E. Ahlquist Co. 

at a ues oY, € : 18 | — | 1410-1412 mae ne Seat! Seattle’s Expert Furriers 
WR AR <i : a wee yoo * | Manufacturer & Dealer in 
CLOTHES | | a A "Pra Fine Furs 


1914 Second Ave... next door to New Wsshingtos 
Hotel. Telephone Ellicott 5481 


Shee seer echnih  OF vaetacter RERAITS IO p; 3... | Transfer: 4st Co _— Morris Shoe - Bower Shoe Repair Shop 
keep apa oe - |] Tn-our luggage section we feature’ ate. | —OARxelegyags get nd Some. os a wage QUALITY AND: SERVIC. 
GENERAL cnapeven BUSINESS : 303-304 Sesboard Building: Your Patronage Solicited. 


#10 First Ave. Elliott 686—1619 ' 
shee aati * | 3rd Floor, Corner 4th and Pike, SEATTLE us usien ss. © SBATILE. wasuiwoton 
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"7 st messi Peoe tat aot Seve gona oar Sea} aan wie as 
— st ‘to be interesting. haa tng pvovbnptn 
“AML right," sai@ Uncle George, pro-| the base of another with her tiny hoe. 
Suddenly Betty spied a Dragon Fly — 


other. “This ts 8 he x inches, as yor and\sat down to watch it cee %. 

| see, and ft contains how many’ square changed its pogition and came ; 

inches?” : oe Its long, pin body was pointed 
“Sixty-four.” 2 toward her like a. finger, and its 
“We're all agreed om that. Now, | slender, gauzy. wings. were quite still. 

and rearrange the pieces without leav- ” ‘ 

i open spaces so as to make it Dragon Fly, said. Betty. ‘Mother 
Bg ANY ope gave me a book that’s full of stories , 


contain 66 inches?’ 
The children considered it seriously. |°f all sorts of things, and you're one.” 


Joan reached for a pair of scissors,| “What's that?’ 
took some leaves from a large scrib-/ | Betty jumped up and then sat down 
bling book, cut them to 8 inches again rather quickly. i 
square, dividing them with i “Why, wherever did that voice come 
and the two girls fell to work experi-| >. on ; os 

was talkin the 
mentally cutting apart and fittigg to- i Re srw al vam om 2 Bape 
gether. The boys, with pencils? on Maybe f only dreamed I heard a 
Joose sheets, began diagramming all enies.”* 
sorts of possible divisions and re- | *";.° ” 
arrangements, meantime making ac- as ys Raid "ie kcueaeed Goce ana 
tive arithmetical computations on the stared at. Betty. . Then Dragon Fly 
margins.- “e7 , 

“I'm going down the garden,” said | sboke Again. | Miners evoke” 
Uncle George. “Don’t cut. up that| «) $iany say anything about a 
piece of card. I'll want it, and I'll be garden, in a book,” said Betty. “I 
back directly.” He sauntered out. He/ aon vnow what your garden could 
returned a little later to find discarded be.” 
sheets and paper cuttings on the! 29” sald th FI 
table, and the children contemplating “y ‘the sytem pow ms pon hy 
them in cheerful certainty. wonderful things. I never know what 

“It can’t be done, uncle,” announced I’m gaing to see next-as I wing about.” 
Ted. “There’s only 64 inches to start; «apoy funny you are,” cried Betty. 
with,” Mac contributed, “and you can't laughing. “I say. fly about, not wing 
get ‘something out of it that isn’t | , pout.” | 
there.” A 4 Uacl /“Welljsometimes when you walk you 

y sald 20, too, agreed Uncle say you foot it, and when your mother 
George; “and believed it till somebody |p. a garden party you hand around - 
showed me Ctherewee” cake with your hands don’t you?” 

“Show us, Uncle George! “Yes, I guess you are right, too. I 

All right,” continued the. uncle, never flew, but just the same when I 
taking the original square of card and walk, I ddn’ t say I leg it.” 
running his pencil round its edge On; mp, Dragon Fly laughed. Betty 
a blank sheet of paper; “let's have 4; torcot to talk, she was so interested 
record of the original first.” Then, /;, watching his many eyés move about. 
with rule and pencil he divided the; «wej) tell me what you know about 
| square of card as in sketch “A.” me,” he said. 
| Then with a knife he cut the square | «m9 pegin with, you are sort of a lit- 
apart an the lines drawn, dividing it tle water bug,” said Betty. “You're 
into four pieces. He reassembled |,» pretty like you are now, you're flat 
these on another sheet of paper as in| 1,ohing and areal slow poke. Some- 
go ~ ts side?” h ked times you go Yast, though. You come 

SH es eee’ tt ote} to the top of the water and shoot\down 
indicating the long side of the oblong. just ike a swallow. Well, you grow. 
Hr and 5—13 inches,” agreed the | 444 grow, and then one day you craw! 
waa es up on a stick or something ont of the 

And this?” pointing to the shorter) poier and you climb out of your 
j 8 sete water baby dress because nobody can 

ies : BF, it Manica, wig qn see what you really are in that. First, 
Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor Be ae 5 oo ot ‘ that you are all wet and you don’t have 

u cation tables ’t go tha 
™ ‘The goose gul sits-beside a brook that flows with music through the meads”’ . hid oes thie mal comma, | much shape, but when you dry your- 
3 | » SO there was some mental COMmpU-/| .o1¢ you have wings, and you're all 
2 i ‘ : ‘ tation. Out of the midst of it Ted changed, and then you siart to fly, and 

wl shall be fs sana skeep—I know— they| _ Th Goo Girl _ pmost* unexpected times. Often in the) 8 inchiin .j square, . many square announced, "66." The others -98-' ay - oh dear, I wish I could fly, too,” 
‘| shall be £ irls.” eas 3 : e se |mmddie of January, when the snows! inches wolild ther’ fi ir eS gests antes, concluded Betty, ae aga 
~ “Al bald “Priscila.” ‘they Specially for The Christian Science Monitor |have only just cleared away, you may; “That would bé 64, too,” Joven % But we've only. “got 64 to “start “Would you ifke to see my garden?” 
find its shy little blossoms opening to|.Ted. Ted, with Mac, had just got into or ee ee Marnie. asked Dragon Fly: “I can’t tell you 
ow it,” agreed Uncle Georse. | jvtning about it, but tf you will sit 


are girls who've come to work on our 
ee recor ee on eee fe Shy of aye alga i ghonans emir the last glimmer of warm sun, and/plane geometry and elementary MEB=+ip nt » oe you rearrange the original 
on my neck where I can hold you with 
my head when I dive and swoop I'll 


them know how to feed little pink That flows with music through the/there is scarcely a corner in field,/ suration, and felt himself able to. say. 
“en ‘ pirt ae 4 ; — meads, j garden. or wayside where it will not “Show us that, uncle,” said Marnie. qr “ae eo oe gps to 
e farm girls worked well in spite ‘flourish the whole year through. It is| “Does the multiplication table work | 2¢ %.- OES Gees See, BCG Cees’ | take you to tt.” 
The green bank is her picture book, ‘true that each individual plant goes} that way, too?” inch come from? Can, ahyone tell” Betty clapped her hands as Dragon 
The children studied the oblong. | my swung down beside her for all the 
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of their gay clothes. Every one worked 
aah and there waen’s a busier vag Its flowers are the page she reads; completely away after its period of! “Of course. That’s how the COM=| ee as 13 65. H 
or miles. arau Nurse came in : werin as ed, b he tiny: : ve times 13 was ‘ ere were 3 
and said “Bed time.” Fiat smowrwhite Goeee around nev soem, pabi-tety anlage: tea: behind hed — oasis Ang DOxes, AEE O° tour pieces of card that contained, as cot Aatvide ia tweets Susie Nepe ne 
When Nurse said “Bed time” you al- | At sunset hour she brings them home. spring up into a new colony of dead- - gin . |they knew—in fact, as the face of the | 0 wore off ; e ver: 
ways knew she meant it. So Dorothy | ’ nettles, and so they spread across the , ‘original card showed—only 64 inches, |, mid a th ey went, and presently - 
y aitne on. the bank, it was:Grace took up the button box and Th B t : h T land very rapidly. which set as an oblong, asserted them- | , ? Pa  ¢ heautiful arch. Dragon 
me time. - But Jack, who! held it at the edge of the table, while e ats In t © 10WerT There are many different kinds of pe Selves to—possess 65 inches. Fly. lit te ats and Betty tert 
cea at the sandy bot-/| Priscilla swept pigs, cows, sheep, The church tower seemed filled with | dead-nettles, and quite a number of | i ae | “It looks like 65 inches,” said Mac, into the most wonderful garden she 
saw a dark streak shoot | farm girls and farmer’s 3ons into one | sound as the clock slowly boomed out | other wild flowers which Closely re-— ‘laying the foot-rule to the edges of had ever seen. The flowers were of all 
8 the sandy background. It was | heap. |the hour. Away up in the darkness of |semble them, but you May soon learn | the. oblong, “and it measures it; but | colors, of every variety, of every size 
r of his. furry friends and| “Tomorrow,” said Priscilla, “we'll|the ratters a number of grotesque |to know the red dead-nettle from its REE i there are only 64 in-those pieces of |. 14 of every Sanaa ’ 
i= Under water at a great rate. | have a market and see if we can sell | little bats were hanging, looking iike | cousins if you will study {ts forms and, ' j card.” He looked at Ted. ..| “Now you have only 10 minutes, so 
oo he had béen visiting at some | some of the calves there.” so many dried leaves. The noise and;colors whenever you have the oppor- | Ted nodded, and added: “We can't sia ate the best of it. said her alk. 
ae oF muskrat house farther up the; The buttons rattled down into| the |vyibration had not much effect.on them; jtunity. It usually grows to a height: «« ‘help the way it looks, uncle. We know lane 
} now hurrying home for) box. Nobody noticed that the pretty only one moved drowsily, uttering a|of about a foot, but the stems are’ : ‘there are only 64 inches ‘in the card.” | ? Just.then Betty spied the gardener 
submarine method. And gilt button with a rose in the center /|tiny shrill cry. The sun had set and | branched at the base, and often blend. - | “Uniess the card stretched a bit < caalie witha tn se er agh he twink 
fell into the woolly hearth rug. She/it was the time for the sleepers. to|down so as to lie partly upon the | | when we weren't looking,” said Joan. ling eyes, ‘He fon, had seen her, and 
lay there all night long and in the|awake for the evenine’s frolic and|sround. The leayes are generally 1 | ; .. “I know it didn’t.” asserted Marnie; we a ~ anes half way. : 
| | because I never took my eyes off it. “I came up here in a live eirplane,” 
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aay cro began an. adventure all | hunt for food, and the fact that none of | heart-shaped, but vary a good deal, a ~he 

by herself. his' companions seemed inclined to ‘though all are prettily scalloped along . ) e group laughed. 
stir caused our little friend to whimper |the edges. You will notice, too, that; r*™™ fF The Christian Scieneo Monitor “Shall we see where the odd inch om aon po Lr pn bide Sa 
AS Ab so uneasily. Releasing his hold he|they have very long stalks, often as Sketch ‘A is hiding?” asked Uicle George. He/ 12. ‘ana 1 want to see it all, and 
tory out Two cleverly dived through a hole in the | long as the leaf itself, or even longer, produced another piece of card. On pl sane th elp me to.” , 
surface area of floors and farms and/it the oblong was laid out, divided)" m.. pardener gladly told her about 


brickwork and so reached the open/and that toward the summits of the 
stems they become closely crowded | continents are measured.” into ~ five squares one way and i3 the flowers and took her through. the 


N ice Mice r air. Returning to the tower he hooked rier a if rr naa oe sas iz : : mage vee 
himself up on a suitable. projection, | together. s here that you mostly ‘But show us how it works, uncle,”| the other. a were marked in 

The two mice I like the best are wrapped his wings closely round his find the small red flowers, each with | said Joan. heavier lines the pieces of the orig- pret oe a geo ose sod biases 

Well, here’s a square of 4 by -4}inal card. It could be seen that be- Fly stood beside her. She took one 


mamed Shiny and Tiny. Shify is ajiittle pody and quickly followed his |two bright lips and a tiny tube, where 
big gray use and he looks after/ companions to the land of dreams. The /|the insects seek for the honey. inches,” responded the uncle, sketch-}tween their edges was open space. last look. .waved her hand to the 


his sister y. -He é¢rawis out of} old clock would mark the passing of (See sketch “C.”) 3 
their little house in the crack of the|V°TY many days and nights, and the ; “There it is,“ he said. “You've still, eae on pment tf < flys oe no 

kitchen wall first and he scampers cold of winter give place to the. i , only 64 inches in your original pieces was sitting in the garden again, and a 
Button Box Farm wacmth of returning spring, “before | , ) | Of card, | When you rearrange them voice was calling, “Betty, where are 


around here and there to see that all| tne sleepers would once more awake | | you?” 
inclose an extra inch. You set out an “Here, Mother,” oe answered. “Oh. 


ene | Y yesterday so Priscilla and | the big folks are away or asleep and/to joyous life and _-activit j 
: y Grace pli with the but-/ then h back to tell Ti J ‘ h he food <“ di } blon f that size with compasses 
ODE SIRS «ote senigyeadltag “oratata ig : | e goes e ny. ust when the food supply was s- | a g Oo a e i 
~~ oe a. box—you know, the; hen both Shiny and Tiny start|@ppearing, when the nights were : shay ‘and straight edge, and a_needle- ce re eakae han aieaaene: 
_Qne that has the picture of Humpty out on a picnic, for the way mice|STowing bleak and cold, the family | : | pointed pencil, working with preci-|. 14 rye had a scrumptious time.” 
aden omega thelid, * heed Gicalis de to- vinit- th try | Settled down, or rather, hung up to, , j . ,sion. Then, when on top of that you «4: think you have,” her mother an- 
4 table was turned into | 5 ¢ © pantry! pass the time in peaceful oblivion. | ns set out the pieces of the origitial| oa «vou've been sound asleep.” 
. Aate 1 shelf and get some breadcrumbs or Contrast this passive state with their | . square, you find that the slanting sides “Oh a murmured Betty, “then cede 
_ rand | 10 some cake crumbs or some raisins/ activity in the dusk of a summer’s | , , — ' of the right-angled pieces are inot FS ag I'm very awaite when I'm 
Wate ; or” some cheese’ when all the house| evening, when their marvelous powers '~ Drawn for “rhe Chrisgian “Seience Monitor continuous with each other as straight asleep.” 
is quiet and all the rooms are dark.| of flight have so often attracted our Sketch “B” lines. They only come together on 
Shiny and Tiny are very smartjadmiration. Turning and twisting, | ios the three-inch divisions of the four , 
little mice, for they ean squeeze/"Ow dropping like a stone, only to ' pieces, on either side of thé true diag-‘ The Purry Cat 
through the smallest holes and run dart up almost vertically, and showing : | onal. center of the oblong, inclosing | 
the fastest on slippery floors, and fall the while such speed and grace, Where Di d It C ome ing rapidly with a pencil and a foot| space between them. If this is plotted | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
the highest shelves and they suggest that no “stunt” would rule on the jeaf of an exercise book. | out carefully, it more than equals an} The frre in the grate burns warm and 
and | come amiss to them. “i F “Now, how much is 4 times 4?” additional square inch. You haven't - ped. 
When the young bat is full grown rom “Sixteen,” replied Joan. added anything to the original card.| 4 rug before the fire is spread: 
Shiny likes raisins best but Tiny| "0 Sec,* very small mouse-like body,| “How much is 8 times’ 8?” asked Good," assented Uncle George, You've.merely inclosed space with it.”) and on the rug in a soft, round heap, 
nes. cheese Dest and when. they €0| Sh ohs'nooked backward to mult te [Uels SCOPE, coming fnto the room) Be | ern opener ing 3 
for a picnic xd the pantry shelf they undignified plan of hangine hand where, lessons over, the four children an : 0 dian his ethy 
to’ find their favorite food. downward, front legs; of “better de- | Were deep in a diversity of pursuits. | . | “Purr-rr! Purr-rr! 
scribed, arms, each with thumb and| 4J0@n and Marnie felt eurprised and) — ~ . Purr-rr!) Purr-rr!” 
four very long, bony fingers ‘which | looked it. Everybody knew their mul- | | : 
veri the se of the “planes” or wings. | tiplication tables, or ought to, in these | : - I've wae to purr, but I can't, —_ 
r these ribs is stretched a wonder- | days.- Uncle surely hadn't forgotten = Se ap 
fully fine rubbér-like skin, which is. his. “Wh 1 | : : Oh Cuddly Cat, please show me how! 
{joined to the body,and reaches to half , ove Uncle, everybody knows : 7. = I've learned to talk and to laugh and 
way down the legs. “Blind as a bat” |‘24t-” they responded. “It’s 64.4 , | ¢ 7 a fe | sing, 
is a saying without m acre An boys, Mac and Ted, deep in - But i’d mine purr than do mot are 
| wn oes et 
oetenpreadaie yon aeysenpione peat hg tis nos corns nee nea’ «| SO Sega nlasgmn es Be fone net bes. 
dees: purple, were noncommittal. : ; Sketch C : ‘ Purr-rr! Purr-rr ' ” re 
nceles and fathers, they knew, had a 7 : oh , 
| way of. asking 8 fotiow questited: that |. é How vee : should be of a ruff like 
looked perfectly easy_to answer, oad again. swiftly bat aceurately dividing | ie as ae : ' 
| Varieties “of Figs And a little, pink nose, Oh Cuddly Cat! 
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to see if ot.e were awake or not. the square into four each way. “Now, And a Jeathin tail 
as white as 
might be one of that kind, — ny Ow many squares of 1 inch each way| There are a great many vari of; And a coat pa thick and as soft as 
=| Rae, er mln in uty Mh are there here?” ” figs. Some of them tbe picked from silk! 
igre Scone an Marnie and: Joan. counted. “Six- | the treés when ripe while others fall! He winks at me as he licks his es 
: y felt themselves reason-| teen,” they answered in unison. Thejto the ground and can pe gathered “Pyrr-rr! Purr-rr! 
a _ “awake now, they were shy of'two boys. hodded. Of cogrse, ‘they | miuch more openly: Purr-rr!.. Purr-rr!”: 
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Pace America and for Ameri- 
He ued his atnay in Europe 


‘for a while, returning to America at 
the time the prese carrying large 


| headlines on the Seite which had been 


made on tiie Union of Russian Work- 


g-lers and of the, arrest of thousands 
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he y for a period iong 
vy of a full determination 
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, his deportation 
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of foreigners. Soon after that, on 


| }December 21, on the S. S. Buford, 249 
j aliens, alleged, to. be radicals, wére 


deported, dnd in the early part of/ 
1920 other raids took place, “and the 
country heard for months,” he writes, 
“of the impending danger arising from 
the Fag m py cee in this country.” 


this aba him an oc- 
_|casion for a thorough ‘study, the re- 
port of which is embodied in the com- 
mission’ s report. 


=| NEED OF RESTORING 
CENTRAL | EUROPE 


Radical  Reduction_in Govern-| 
mental Expenditure the Other 
Requirement for. Resuming 
Progress, Says A. C. Bedford 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from jts Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York — Restora- 
tion of central Europe “to its place as 


}@ producer and consumer, with har- 


monious relations within its own 
boundaries and with reciprocal rela- 
tions withthe rest of the world,” is the 
first of two steps declared by A. C. 
Bedford, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Standard Oi] Company 
of New Jersey, to be necessary “before 
‘the people can resume their normal 
‘march of progress.” Mr. Bedford, who 
made the statement in an address he- 
fore the Brooklyn, Chamber of Com- 
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equer in his. re- 
onaioe that ‘in al- 
most every country excessive govern- 
ment expenditure isthe main fa¢tor in 
forcing up prices,’” Mr. Bedford said. 
“Governments the ‘world over, because 
of the emergency of war, have em- 
barked upon the rg of business. 


tT: 


has been . eident to every business 
man in the United States and to every 
business man in Europe. 

“A very careful analysis to which I 
have had access of the increase in the 
‘physical production of the United 

States, shows that during the period 
from 1910 to 1919, whereas our popula- 
tion increased only 13% per cent, the 
mining and manufactyring activities of 
the country increased more than 30 
per cent. . 
the present time the physicab 
volume of our foreign balance is fall- 
ing off rapidly and, even at the high | 
prices: of 1920, the balance of foreign 
trade, expressed in dollars, was for the 
12 months of the year 1920, 53 per 


m/ cent lower than in 1919. 


by the 

» alternative 

| court, quasi- 
>. which the 


tthe Teaese constitutional 
no ty doubted that the 
gs recently employed 


“But there is an anchor to windward 
‘which we have never had at the end 
of other periods of prosperity. On past 
occasions the -other nations of the 
‘world were also overstocked with 
goods. Today, however, the reduction 
in their demands has been brought 
about not by lack or need or desire 
for our products, but by inability to 


has} finance the purchases. 


“We in the United States have these 

} materials in our mines, on our fields, 

and in the capacity of our manufactur- 

Li ing plants. Europe needs them and 

|}could pay for them over and over again 

time, if she could only get them, but 

to get them involves credit—long-time 
credits more than banking credits.” 
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Specig to Th Christian Science ~~ sp 


its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Iilinols—Free textbooks 
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by the Board of Education 
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eo hg Paws of ‘the  Liedutten commi 


Peta ‘of ‘the Anti-Saloon League of Massa- } 
chusetts, in a talk to the Legislative | 


| Council, @ women's organization which 
i acts as a-clearing house for argument |: 
lead information on constructive issues 
| of social and civic nature. Mr. Briggs 
was opposéd hy Roland D. Sawyer, 
state representative, on the ‘ground 
that women could turn their efforts 


“repressive legislation.” 

Only 10 states have ‘failed,. Mr. 
Briggs pointed out, to pass prohibi- 
tion enforcement legislation, thus «.s~- 
suring the efficient wielding of the 
“concurrent power" designated in the 
Volstead act. This, act, he said, is based 
upon the experience of the states 
which preceded the nation in the. en- 
actment of prohibition. ‘The mass of 
the people of the United States are be- 
hind -jts enforcement, he asserted. 

“Massachusetts should have a state 
code,” Mr. Briggs declared, “that helps, 
at least, not negatives the law of the 
nation. Furthermore the Commion- 
wealth is losing money, for the fines 
from violation of the law go to the 
federal government. It is the duty of 
‘the moral and law-abiding forces of 
the State to work for enactment of an 
effective dry law enfo nt code.” 

Mf. Sawyer invoked the words of 
Marcus Aurelius and Jobn Stuart Mill 
in support of his argument against 
“repressive laws which interfere with 
the habiis and customs of a people.” 
He asserted that ‘the Volstead act is 
“fanatical” and that the Legislature in 
special session had just completed 
recodification of the state liquor law 
and now it is being urged that it, be 
upset. 

The question of highway safety was 
brought before the meeting in a less 
controversial manner by Frank A. 
Goodwin, registrar of motor vehicles, 
and Lewis McBrayne, executive secre-,. 
tary of the Safe Roads Federation of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Goodwin explained 
the official measures taken to curb 
speeding, driving while under the. in- 
toxication of liquor, and incompetency. 
Careful examinaticn of applicants for 
licenses and suspension of licenses for 
violation of the auto laws have been 
effective moves, he said. Mr. Mc- 
B e outlined the campaign of ed- 
neation being caret on in the schools 
‘et the the ehildren 


| against chreteaiiess” ‘tn crossing or 


darting into streets, or “hooking” rides 
on vehicles. 


NEW GOVERNOR OF — 
ILLINOIS IN OFFICE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
SPRINGFIELD, Illinois—Gov Len 
Small, of Kankakee, and other state 
officials were inaugurated in Repre- 
sentatives Hall on onday ~- of 
last week. The incoming Repub- 
lican Officials bring no. political 
changes in ‘the administration, as 
the Republicans were ‘in  con- 
trol for’ four years under Frank O. 
Lowden, who retired when Governor 
Small took the oath of office. . 
Governor Small was inducted into 
office in the presence of a large Chi- 
cago delegation headed by ‘Mayor 
William Hale Thompson and Fred 
Lundin. In his, inaugural address he 
urged abolishment of the state utilities 


all cities and municipalities of the 
State, and establishment of a board 
similar to the old railroad and ware- 
house commission to take charge of 
utilities for the State. However, he 
recommended that this new Hoard be 
shorn of any power to abrogate con- 
tracts between cities and municipali- 
ties and utilities "companies, which 
power is now vested in the state utili- 
ties commission. 

In addition, the Governor favors 
construction of hatd roads and cofn- 
pletion of the deep waterway. 


REPORT ON WOOL 
BY TARIFF BOARD 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The steady decline in the market for 
medium and low wools is the result 


grades, the Tariff Commission said in 
a report to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on the wool-growing industry, 
submitted by request. However, the 
sudden collapse of all wools was only 
in part the result of this surplus: Ad- 
ditional factors, all more or less 
closely related; were: (1), the so- 
called consumers’ strike, i. e., the re- 
fusal of the public to continue pay- 
ing..the high .prices demanded for 
clothing, which led to (2) cancellation 
of orders: placed with the mills; (3), 
an insistence on styicter limitation of 
credit to non-essential industries and 
particularly to speculative holders of 
commodities, which reacted disas- 
-trously on the wool trade and led to 
more cancellations. This in turn fur- 


| ther — the wool trade by caus- 


time schedule or total 
the mills; (5), the “world 


duction submitted by | 


commission, home rule of utilities for | 


chiefly of the world’s surplus of those 


enforce-,|allotted to wool per p 
/in 1918 and 45 cents in 1919, ° 


t= | HIGH SCHOLARSHIP | 


better to the support of other ar 
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‘are for years during; for imagination. ; If in college we do 
in : {not give thesé things, at least to our 
}-best scholars, we are sadly at fault. 


ship 


Jargest. rewards in any profession are 
often those believed to be imparted 


fas resourcefulness, the ability to see 
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: The cost per pound} ~ 
|allotiea to woot in 1915 wat 87 cents 


IN HARVARD U IRGED 


ae Lawill in Annual: Re- 
_ port Asks Support of Alumni 
"and the Public to Stimulate 
the Ambition of the’ Students 


CAMBRIDGE, Massachusetts—In his 
annual report to.the overseers . 


Harvard University, the president, A 
Lawrence Lowell, asks forthe support | 
ot Harvard alamni and the public in! 
stimulating the ambition of students’ 
for high scholarship and in maintain- | 
ing standards of discipline 4n the col- 
lege, reports a “staggering” deficit, 
despite the raising of the Harvard en- : 
dowment fund, forecasts the probable 
necessity of-an increase in tuition fees, 
and discusses at length the relations 
which should exist between the gov- 
erning board of a university and its 
faculty. 

President Lowell praises the endow- 
ment fund committee and the grad- 
uates for their “zeal and persistence” 
in- raising the fund. “Without this 
generous assistance fromthe alumni,” 
he says, “the condition of the univer- 
sity would be lamentable. A large in- 
crease in the salaries of thé instructing 
staff was.a necessity. To have dis- 
charged teachers “would have been 
disastrous; to have cut down expense 
largely without discharging many of 
them would have been impossible. To 
the committee on the endowment fund, 
and to many thousand alumni who 
gave what they could ill afford to 
Spare, the university would express 


its profound gratitude.” 
President Lowell reports that an in- 
crease in the salaries of the teaching | 


‘ Staff of roughly 50 per cent was made | 
possible by the fund. 


Increase in Other Costs . 


“This addition to the teaching sal- 
aries,” he nevertheless points out, 

“would alone exceed the immediate 
gain in the income of the university; 
but there has been also a large in- 
creasé in the wages of labor, in the 
cost’ of services of all kinds, and in 
the price of fuel and other. materials. 
The result was a deficit which, fticlud- 
ing all items that should properly be 
charged therein, comes $161,000; 
and this will be more than doubled for 
the current year. Nor is there any 
reason to hope that without more in- 
come it can be much reduced for some 
time to come. Since it is not possible 
to increase the endowment further at 
present, the only resource left for 
meeting the deficiency is an increase 
in tuition fees. 

“At the time when the. endowment 
fend was planned we believed a change | 
in the tuition fees out of the question, | 
but the continued high prices,.the stag- 
gering deficit, and the action of other 
institutions have brought new condi- 
tions.” 

The report‘tabulates the tuition fees 
in some of the neighboring colleges, 
pointing out that Harvard now charges 
distinctly less than many of the 
larger ones, and predicting that the 
ubiversity will probably have to follow 
unwillingly the lead ‘of these other | 
colleges in effecting An increase “ad- ; 
justed to the diminution in the value. 
of the dollar.” 

President Lowell reports that dur- 
ing recent years “there has been a con- 
stant effort to raise the standard of 
scholarship in the college.” He finds 
that “so far as the minintum work re- 
quired for a degree is concerned, the 
improvement has been marked.” Har- 
vard students,’ though “they are not 
obliged to work too hard,” neverthe- | 
less “have to work harder in college 
than their fathers did. See 


Standard Raising Not Enough 


“Raising, however, the. minimum 
‘standard, or even the average scholar- 
‘Of undergraduates, is not 
enough,” continues President Lowell. 
“It is not less, perhaps more, im- 
portant to increase the ambition for 
excellence on the part of those ca- 
pable of achieving it. . 

“The real desire for high scholar- 
ship depends upon the attitude of the 
alumni and the public. If the objeet 
of college is preparation for life by 
education, excellence therein ought to 
be better than mediocrity; but this 
the public fails to. understand. In 
England a man’s career at the bar 
or in public life is greatly assisted 
by taking a high class of honors at 
Oxford or at Cambridge. In France 
the ' gateway to success in many 
careers is opened only by a series of 
rigorous competitive examinations. 
Here ‘the great law firms select 
eagerly the graduates of our law/ 
school who stand highest in rank; but 
the world does not: value in the same 
way the highest scholars in college. 

“Perhaps this is because scholar- 
ship in college does not indicate spe- 
cial training for a career; yet in fact} 
it means something not less impor- 
tant. The qualities which obtain’ the 
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© Perils of Health.” Mr. Chester- 

tee ared that health was the us- 

ual and normal human co jon and 

that thinking ‘about it was always a 
waste of time. 

“When a man says that the state, 
which means the professional politi- 
clan, should take care of the: health 
of the citizen, he says something 
which, if he stopped to consider the 
meaning of human words, he would 
see was perfectly wild and ridiculous,” | 
declared the speaker. “If is of the 
very nature of health tMat it is in- 
timate, private, involved in every lit- 
tle detail of life, affected by every 


| ‘ ized’ jwage-earning women, 
| they wanted an agreement among the | 


occurrence of life. . 

“If you wish an official to take 
charge of the health of the citizen, it 
would be necessary for the official] to 


‘be with the citizen day and night. 


You would have to have a policeman 
sitting af your bedside, looking to see 
if you did aot snore, or sleep in un- 
hygienic attitudes, or have too niany 
windows open. You would be 
shadowed all your life: by this con- 
stable; you would be interfered -with 
in almost every human function. 


Procession of Watchers 


“In other words, you would be ex- 
actly in the position of a lunatic under 
the charge of a keeper. I have my 
own doubts as to who would be the 
lunatic, but there is a far deeper and 
more logical question here; it is, Who 
is the sane man? For, if the cftizen 
is to have a keeper over him, who is 
to watch over the keeper; who is also a 
citizen? Jt would end in a long pro- 
cession of one citizen following an- 
other, each man looking after the 
next in line. But, even if we suppose 
the process did not go to that length, 
we must suppose that any considerabie 
application of it to human life is. 


| perfectly wild. 


“That sort of interference is becom- 
ing very much more common than it 
used to be. You can all see it on 
every side. What is the most serious 
danger of all is that those who are in- 
dulging in it have no kind of test 
by which to resist the extravagance 
of their own conclusions. They have 
no ideals of liberty. They do not 
know by what principle men should 
be allowed to do this or be prevented 
from doing that; they can only watch 
them to see. if they do things they: 
think wise or unwise. You may watch 
one three-quarters of an hour even 
down to the details of gesture, costume 
and voice, but if you have no funda- 
mental conception of the rights of 
men to their souls and bodies, there 
is literally no limit to which this 
process may go. 


“Health Advisers” 


“It has been said that the doctor 
should be called the health adviser of 
the community. That is a phrase 
purely rhetorical, which seems to 
many to be a substitute for,thought, 
but it immediately disappears under 
the pressure of thought. I have the 


‘profoundest respect for doctors when 


they are called doctors, but I will 
undertake to ‘knock their heads off’ 
ir they attempt to offer themselves as‘ 
health advisers. That means that my 


health is to be under their control | 


= 


and direction. 
“See what is involved in this theort 


‘of’ general advice to the community. | 


In England there has been an insti-, 


tution called the ministry of health, | 


and all sorts of persons have at- 
tempted to be health advisers to the 
community. There is a great tendency 
to take seriously that kind of worship 
of health as a positive thing for the 
people. Not only is the general prin- 
ciple sociologically false, but the ac- 
tual application of the movement in 
the modern world is, extremely fan- 
tastic and disproportioned.” es 


me ere ee 


CLEVELAND CONGRESS 
PLANS ANNOUNCED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office , 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Railroad and other Labor organiza- 
tiong will take a prominent part in 
the proceedings of the second annual 
cooperative congress. it announced 
here. The congress will be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio,.from February 10 
to 12, in the Engineers: Building, and 
will be devoted to plans. for direct 
trading between farm producer and 
city ‘consumer, and the cooperative 
banking: plan. 
The Brotherhood of ‘Locomotive 
Engineers recently opened a bank in 


Cleveland, and similar institutions’are; 


planned by a number of other organ- 
izations. e aim of the congress 
will be to devise machinery whereby 
-potato exchanges, cooperative flour’ 
mills, milk condensing plants and in- 


dependent meat packing eéstablish- 


ments, as well as organizations of 
farmers, may ship direct to organized 
constimers. In this way it ie believed 
the middleman can be eliminated and 
much profiteering prevented. 


HALT IN WASTE FOR 
MILITARISM ASKED 


Special to the chelate & Scténds Monitor 
from its Washington News Office . 


, WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 


—Pleas. for & smaller. proportion of 


wpe) od ‘we do give them, high rank in| expenditure of government funds for 
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purposes. were presented to 
Affairs Committee 


| government. 


gk Srhith, speaking: for wr organ-' 
said that 


ations ‘to the end that war shall 
cease. “To ground arms is the first 
step’ toward actual peace,” she as- 
serted. “As working women we pay 
for war with both our labor and our 
heart’s blood. Our women know the 
frightful waste of war. ‘Tt is they who 
made the munitions, actually, guns 
and ships, as well as ‘cloth and clothes 
for men who fought, and the end of 
all this was. merely that men, women 
and children should die and the labors 
of millions of other men and women 
be destroxed. 

“Large armaments mean militarism, 
and militarism means tyranny as well 
as economic waste. It is the .wage 
earner always who ‘has 
lose in war and under, a militarized ; 


all its works to gO." 
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CHILE'S” RELATIONS 
WITH ARGENTINA 


Discusses 


Santiago Newspaper 


Attitude Toward Neighbor's 


Withdrawal F rom the League 


By special sieataies sinia of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


SANTIAGO, Chile— Argentina sup- 
ported Chile in forcing postponement 
of consideration of the Tacna-Arica 
problem by the League and, in turn, 
there is evidence that Chile will back 
up Argentina in withdrawing from the 
League of Nations until such time as 
it-is agreed that all nations shall be 
admitted to the League on an equal 
footing. The “Mercurio” of Santiago, 
in commenting on the withdrawal of 


Argentina, says: 
“The resolution of the Argentine 


delegates to withdraw from the League 


of Nations is a grave step and one that | 
should be studied carefully by our) 
country. 


‘Specially for The Chirtstian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachysetts—A compre- 
fiensi¢e and ‘constructive program, 
which. is. pointed to’ as indicating the 
(purpose of the National League of 
Women Voters ‘to support policies not 
politics, is outlined in the new legisla- 


tive . bulletin . of the Massachusetts 
branch of the league, which will pub- 
lish this bulletin bi-weekly during i 
session of the Genera] Court. The b 
letin deals with pending and projected 
legislation of local, state and national 
application, and all of particular inter- 
est to the women voters. 

‘The three national measures éx- 
piained to the women subscribers in 
the bulletin are: the Rogers bill to 
provide that no American woman sha! 
lose her citizenship by ‘marrying an 
alien, and that no alien woman shal! 


the .most to’ 


| $100,000,000 


acquire American citizenship by’ mar- 
rying an American citizen; the Smith- 


We want militarism ane Towner bill to establish a ‘secretary of 


education and appropriate. annually 
for the furtherance 

and. the Sheppard- 
Towner ‘bill to promote the care 
of maternity. and infancy in the 
several states through an allotted 
appropriation. An active interest in 
support of these three pieces of legis- 
lation is taken by the national league, 
and they are presented for considera- 
eT by the state members, 

The state program of the leaguée em- 
‘braces legislation of both local need 
and national application. Laws will be 
sought to raise the age for compul- 
sory school attendance from 14 to 15 
the first year, and to 16 the year fol- 
lowing, and to make it illegal to em- 
lor any child under 16 during school 
hours. Continuation school ages 
would be likewise raised and penal- 
ties for the illegal employment of 
minors would be made inereasingly 
severe. A bill is planned to ask that 
a@ woman be appointed assistant com- 
missioner in the state Department of 
|Labor and Industries. 

Enactment of concurrent legislation 
for the enforcement of the Volstead 
act plays an important part in the 
program, and the drive for thé es- 
‘tablishment of a state.censorship of 
'motion pictures will be repeated. It 


of education; 


lis also hoped to extend the scope 


“Our first impulse must be, nat-'of the present so-called 48-hour law, 


urally, ome of solidarity with the 
‘friendly neighboring country to which 
we are bound by so many ties—ties 
which the League of Nations has not 
brought. about, but which have been 
strengthened by the League. The 


unanimous opinion in Chile is that we)- 


must do. everythifig possible to march 
in accord with the Argentine Republic 
in the developing of an international 
policy which shall have for its object 
the common good of:our continent. 
“Howevér, we lack one important 
point of information on which to base 
the line of conduct which the Chilean 
Government should follow, as we do 
not yet know definitely just what is 
the status of Argentina in the League 
or whether this is identical with the 
Chilean position in the League. It has 
not been made clear yet whether Ar- 
gentina joined the League in the same 
form that Chile did, and it may easily 


be that the Argentine delegates were; 


governed by more ample instructions 


‘which gave them greater ‘liberty to 


remain in or withdraw from the as- 
sembly, according to their best judg- 
ment.” 


SOUTHERN TARIFF |. 
‘ CONGRESS PLANNED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


ATLANTA, Georgia—A _ tentative 
echedule of entertainment of ang 


Coolidge, Vice-President-elect, an 
other visitors, to the Southern Tari 
Congress January 27-29, which has 
just been announced, includes a dinner 
for Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge on Wednes- 
day evening by Sam Tate of Tate, 
Georgia, to 20 of the visitors and 20 
representative Georgians, a reception 
at the Capital City Club on Thursday 
evening, a luncheon and public recep- 
tion in honor of Mr. Coolidge at the 
Chamber of Contmerce on Friday, and 
an address by Mr. Coolidge at the city 
auditorium on Friday evening. 

Mr. Coolidge, it is stated here,has 
announced that he is coming to 
Atlanta as the representative of the in- 
ccming: admistration to iearn what the 
south desires in tariff revision. This 
has caused a series of conferences to 


-be arranged between Mr. Coolidge and 


southern bankers, manufacturers, edi- 
tors and presidents of chambers of 
commerce. 


. INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS URGED 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Urging 
the formation of industrial coun- 
cils, S. K. Ratcliffe, a speaker before 
the Women’s Trade Union League of 
Boston at a luncheon held on Satur- 
day, said that the Labor problem “can 
only be solved’ when the best minds 
in industry and Capital get together 
in mutual ungereennding. . 


prohibiting the employment of women 
or minors more than 48 hours in one 
week or nine hours in one day, to 
include women employees in certain 
groups previously not covered by the 
law. 
Under the head of legislation pro- 
jected,, but not drafted in the form of 
a bill for filing, is grouped several 
proposals to simplify statutes govern- 
ing women’s registration for voting. It 
is sought to strike out or amend the 
provision providing that change of 
name voids a commission and neces- 
sitates registration; to open all elec- 
tive and appointive offices to women; 
and to provide that a woman may have 
other legal residence than that of her 
husband. 

Transfer of the county institutions 
to the control. of the state, a para- 
mount Issue at present, is to be sought 


in legislation, either through initiative 
action on the part of the league or in 
support of bills introduced by other 
elements in favor of the consolidation. 
It is also hoped to amend the direct 
primary law to eliminate alphabetical 
advantage or to adopt the short ballot 
system as a constitutional amendment, 
and make the minor state offices ap- 
pointive. A bill is also planned to ask 
some means for providing the voters 
with more getailed information about 
the candidates for office. 


PANAMA PROTESTS 
* SEIZURE OF LAND 


PANAMA, Republic of Panama— 
Action by United States officers in 
taking possession of a small tract of 
ground east of Colon, on Bahia De 
Las Minas, has resulted in the dis- 
patch to Washington. of a protest by 
-the Panaman Government. . On the 
tract is a hill, which is said to be 
adapted for works defending the east- 
ern entrance of the Panama Canal. 
The note protests against “the act 
of force” by which the United States 
took possession of the land, and sent 
on January 11 to the Panaman 
Chargé d’Affaires in Washington, who 
was instructed to present it at the 
State Department. It was signed by 
R. J. Alfaro, Secretary of the Interior 
and. of Justice, and in charge of for- 
eign relations of the republic. 

It is alleged the proceedings were 
carried out in an undiplomatic man- 
ner, and fears are expressed that a 
precedent which xfay be dangerous 
may on been established. 
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Ottawa Wins, 5—2 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


TORONTO, Qntario—St. Patricks of 


z wie Ge oe 
ey to 2. Tue locals were outplayed at 


all stages of the game and had Ottawa 
been pressed they could doubtless haye 


doubled the margin of their victory. 
In their last game here between these 
two teams, St Patricks were without 
Vernon Forbes in the goal and Stuart, 
a big defense man recently secured 
from Amherst, .Nova Scotia, of the 
Maritime League. Ottawa at this time 
had Sprague Cleghorn on the defense. 
Saturday St. Patricks had Forbes and 
Stuart and Ottawa were without Cleg- 
horn. -So as could be judged: Ot- 


a the loss of their big defense man, 
usly handicapped by the men 

on pony rte se gagges ‘team, they lined 
up three a at center and com- 
pletely foiled every attempt of the lo- 
cals to break through. 

Frank Nighbor at center was the 
individual star of the game. In addi- 
tion to completely breaking up the St. 
Patricks at with his poke check, 
he was in the forefront of the attack 
three goals and 
to another. Harry Cam- 
the best game for St. 
Patricks, The summary :. 
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Special cable to T e Christian Science 
‘ Momtor from its ropean News Office 


LONDON, England (Saturday) — 
After an interruptiqn necessitated by 
the first round of competition for the 
English Cup, the Association Foot- 
ball League program was resumed 
Saturday when the leaders in the 
Second and ‘Third divisions, Bristol 
City and Southampton, were ousted 
from their positions. by Birming- 
bam and Crystal Palace, respec- 
tively. In the First Division the Burn- 
ley team continued its. triumphant 
march et the expense of Blackburn 
Rorers and is now 6 points ahead of 
its nearest rival. 

Scoring in‘ all divisions was low, 
Only nine sides managing to secure 
more than two goals. The match af 


;| great local interest in the First Divi- 


sion was the meeting of the two Lon- 


mes don clubs, Tott@nham Hotspur and 


Arsenal. Improvement was shown by 
West Bromwich Albion, t season’s 
champions, who scored a comfortable 
victory over Manchester United. In 
the’Second Division, the race for su- |} 
premacy is now very closé, the three 
leading clubs being separated by goal 

paverage only. The same applies in a 
degree to the struggle in the 


\tor many weeks occupant of first place, 
has descended suddenly to emis — 


tion. The results: . 
First Division 
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VICTORIA AT HOCKEY 


VICTORIA, British Columbia—Van- 
couver again defeated Victoria in the 
Pacific Coast Hockey Leagte’ Friday 
evening, the Vaucouver team ‘making 
a wo ul rally in the final period, 
and by brilliant skating and hard 
checking turned what seemed certain 
‘defeat into a splendid victory. The 
Vancouver players were slow to get 


erickson, W.-Loughlin and Otaman 
were making shoos at Lehman in the 
Yancouver nets from 4]l angles, but 


| he only let one go through, W. Lough- 


lin netting on an assist from Fred- 


ll eriekson. The second period was 


marked by some particularly rough 
play on the part of both teams, but 


}| Referee Ion held the game well in 
24/ hand, and in this 20m, there were some 


very. exciting moments, end to. end 
rushes by the Vancouver men gnd 
some nice passing movements on the 
part of the home boys featuring .the 
play. W. Loughlin scored his second 
goal of the evening, and the second 


Lehman from a scrimmage in front of 
the Vancouver goal. By a very for- 
tunate shot from some distance out 
Cook completely fooled Fowler, regis- 
tering the first score for Vancouver. 
Right after this, Dunderdale made one 
of- his. spectacular pieces of skating, 
finishing up by beating Lehman. With 
the score 3 to 1 against them, the Vaa- 
couver men started out faster than 
ever and soon had the Victoria defense 


| badly tied up, and a couple of mis- 


takes by Fowler in goal let in Cook 
and Skinner, who added three more 
tallies before the final bell rang, the 
score reading 4 to 3 in favor of. Van- 
couver, at the end., Lehman, Skinner 
and Harris for Vancouver, and Fred- 
erickson and W. Loughlin for Vic- 
toria, were the particular stars. The 
summary: 3 
VANCOUVER 
Harris, 
J. Adams, 
W. Adams, c... 
Skinner, rw.... 


VICTORIA 

rw, Oatman 
..c, Frederickson 
bub6 dake’ wus r, W. Loughlin 


vets heh oous as Johnson 


« Fowler 
ancouver 4, “Wictoria 3. Goals 
—Skinner 2,.Cook 2 for Vancouver; W. 
Loughlin 2, Dunderdale for Victoria. Sub- 
stitutes—Desireau for Vancouver; Dun- 
| derdale, G. Meekins, Patrick for Victoria. 
Referee—Fred Ion. Time—Three 20m. 
periods. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ENDS FIRST MEETING 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois — Having made 
Judge K. M. Landis chief commissioner 


| of organized professional baseball in 


the United States, the newly created 
advisory council concluded its first 
meeting here Saturday by providing 
the means whereby he will carry out 
his work. They appropriated $10,000, 
to .be supplied by the major leagues 
to be used as he sees fit in making 
imvestigations. 

Rules of operation between the ma- 
jors and minors were formulated at 
the meeting ,of the advisory council. 
The task of forming a working agree- 
ment may be completed today. With- 
fin a month the first official meeting 
‘of the council, which consists of Judge 
Landis, J. A. Heydler, president of the 
National League, and’ B. B. Johnson, 
president of the American League, 
probably will be held. 

In the working agreement now 


being formed it was written that the | 


minor leagues shall have unt}l Feb- 
ruary 15 to declare themselves either 
in favor of or against the draft, the 
privilege of coming in or staying out 
having been granted in the new’ agree- 
ment. It also was decided that in case 
drafted players are.turned back the 
minor leagues who accept the dra 
will have the chance to claim them, 
while those. who have chosen to op- 
erate without the draft, will have no 
such opportunity. 


djs 


UNITED STATES WINS 
CANADIAN DOUBLES 


MONTREAL, Québec—F. T, Freling- 
huysen and §. G. Mortimer, New York, 
won the, Canadian doubles racquet 
championship | here Saturday by de- 
feating A. C, Cassils and A. W. Wil- 
son, Montreal, by scores of 4+-15, 
18-—13,; 15—11, 15——-10, 15-12. 

In the semi-finals for-the singles 
eee C. €. Pell, United States 

lder, defeated Mortimer in 
ieee _Successive games, 15—8, 15—5, 


15—8.* 
Dickson, cee defeated H. 


H. 
15—10, 1$-—-11. 


PATTIRAON BEATS JOHYS0% 


Soe tothe Christian Science Secundit ‘ 
from its Canadian News Office 


going and in the first period Fred-| ,.cona: 


for Victoria, by pushing the puck past} 


428 to 15. 


Iw, H. Meeking 


~ NEW y YORK, New York —. 
Princeton 


, League 
er the swimmners 
Friday, 43 to 10, saggy Bay io aegicg 


every event, by a wide margip, ex- 


‘cept in “the 
F. Kelsey °22, Prineeton, took the race 


by inches from Leo Lehrman ‘21, City/|s 
| Canege, who defeated him in the re- 4 


cent meet at Princeton. F. R. Pawley 


"23, Princeton, 
ment in the plunge, winning the event 
with @-plunge of 72 feet in easy style. 
Hugh ‘Driscoll '21, the diver, also 
showed -well for. Princeton, scoring 
99.3 points in that competition, the 
| best score made in the lacal tank this 
season. Princeton also won: at water 
polo, 15 to 5, The summary: 


50-Yard Swim—Won by V. L. Shriver, 

on; G. D.,Murray Jr., Princeton, 

hawoe Leo Le Bano . City College, third. 
Time~27s. 

Fancy Dive—Won by Hugh Driscoll, 
Princeton, with 99.3 points. E. G. Prime, 
Princeton, second; Albert Haas, City Col- 
] third, 
ise-Yard Swim— Won by A. FP, Kelsey, 
Princeton; Leo. Lehrman, City. College, 
second ; Michael Kraus, city College, 
third. Time—2m. 58s. 

Plunge for Distance — Won by F. R. 
Pawley, Princeton, with 72ft.; Louis 
Thuor, City College, second, with 68ft. ; 
Hugh. Driscoll, Princeton, third. 

100-Yard Swim--Won by Godfrey Mc- 
Donald, Princeton; * Edward Stinson, 
Princeton, second; Irving Ashworth, City 
College, third. Time—63%s. 

800-Foot ny Meee by Princeton Uni- 
versity (V. L. Shriver °'22, Joseph Cooper 
“41, Godfrey McDonald 22, and Edward 
Stinson °22). Titne—2m. 33s. 


‘GRINNELL LOSES 


TWO TO NEBRASKA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western ltiews Office 

LINCOLN, Nebraska+-University of 
Nebraska took. two championship bas- 
ketball games from the Grinnell col- 
lege five Friday and Saturday when 
they defeated the Iowans 31 to 10 and 
The Friday night contest was 
the first game played in the State Fair 
Coliseum which will be the scene of 
Nebraska contests this year. Gov. 5S. 
R McKelvie tossed up the first ball. 

The first contest was a one-sided 
affair with Nebraska rushing the play 
through. In the second game the 
Grinnell quintet put up a better battle 
and, with Capt. D. H. Evans ‘21 scoring 
|baskets from the center of the floor, 
followeli close on the heels of the 
Nebraskans. 

The work of Melvin Bekins ‘21 was 
the feature of the Nebraska play. He 
registered 7 field baskets and 11 
free goals in the two contests. Capt. 
Russell Bailey ’22 of Nebraska played 
a good guarding game. The sum- 
maries: 


,First Game 
NEBRASKA GRINNELL 


Patty, Carman, re, Winter 
Smith.’ Warren, rf...lg. Macey, Wassenar 
Bekins, Munn, c........ c, Fearing, Vinsel 
rf, Evans, Herbrechtsmeyer 
. Whitehill 
Score—University of Nebraska 31, 
nell College, 10. 
5, Bekins 3, Bailey 2, Newman 2, Patty for 
Nebraska; Fehring 2, Vinsel, Evans, 
Whitehill for Grinnell. Goals from fouls 
—Bekins 5 for Nebraska. Referee—Mr. 
Jones. Umpire—Mr. Fitzgerald. 
Second Game 
NEBRASKA GRINNELL 
Patty, Dobesh, If +,.-'sS, Winter 
Smith, rfs...lg, Macey, Wassenar, Jansen 
a Sr veer eee eee c, Warren 
Bailey, rg if, Whitehill 
Newman, Hartley, lg 
rf, Bvans, Herbrechtsmeyer 
‘ Score—University of Nebraska 28, Grin- 
nell College 15. Goals from floorn—Bekins 
4, Smith. 3, Dobesh 2, Patty, Bailey for 
Nebraska; Evans 3, Whitehill 2, Fearing 
for Grinnell. Goals from fouls—Bekins 6 
for Nebraska; Whitehill 3 for Grinnell. 
Referee—Mr. Jones. Umpire—Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, ‘ 


YALE SWIMMERS WIN 
CHAMPIONSHIP MEET 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—Yale’s 
varsity swimming team opened . its 
1920-21 championship season here Fri- 


day night with a 40-to-33 victory® over 
Columbia University. The fancy div- 
ing was the only event in which Yale 
failed to win a first place, Louis Bal- 
back °21 winning that event. H. R. 
Marshall ’23 of Yale won the 220-yard 
swim in 2m. 32 1>5s., only 1-5s. slower 
than the intercollegiate record for the 
event. The summary: 

50-Yard Swim—Won by R. F. gon hs 
Yale; D. B. Gauss, Yale, second; A, L 
Chrystah- Columbia, third. Time—25%e. 

220-Yard Swim—Won by H. R.. eae 
-Yale; C. D. Pratt, Yale, second; C. D. 
— Columbia, third. Time—2m. 

8. 

Fancy Dive—Won by Louls 
lumbia, 104 points; Arthur Pareto 
Yale,. 100 points, second; J. K. Pollard, 
Yale; 93.6 points, third. 

Plunge for Distance—Won_ by R.. H. 
Meagher, Yale, 75ft. in 54%s.;: William 
Maher, Columbia, %4ft-~ second; B. J. 
Wood, art's ste third. 


let Walks Eberhardt, 
second F. de P. Townsend ie. "yame (a0 
third...“ Time—59i%s. ° 


, 200-Yard Relay—Won Ya (Toure. |" 
| Sm aye ‘Banks _ ee Time— 


|KAN SAS TAKES TWO 
FROM snarl STATE 


pWon by 1. P. ‘Thurs- | 


special to The Cartan lence Montior | fer lo 
t jon 


Divers i 


the uploaship, over the City of New York jin 


, 


220-yard. swim, where A,| 


also showed improve-;sieted by H. E. 


Grin- | 
Goals from floor—Smith | 


4 


“\Ta the. ‘Saturday's game Towa State 
made a desperate effort to retrieve 


spectacular game | | 

Woodward ’22 at guard 
and Green at forward. Coming oe 
behind in the second half, lowa- Stat 
‘failed by ‘a single field goal to tle 
the score in the last few seconds of 
play. The summaries: ~ 

: First Game... 

!” KANSAS 
Woestemeyer, Olson, If 
hay Saree 


Rody, Houck, rf... 
Wulf soecebebe o+eege 
Uhriaub, ig,. 
Endicott, Bennett, rs.. J, Skepard,. Paige 

Score—University of Kansas 28, Iowa. 
State College 13. Goals from floor—Woeste- 
meyer 5, Rody, Wulf. Houck, Bennett for 
Kansas; Green 5, Shepard 2 for lowa 
State. Goals from foul—Uhriapb 8 for 
Kansas. Referee—W. A. Brown. 
Second Game ; 

IOWA STATE 


rg, White 


KANSAS 
Woestemeyer, Bennett, if 


. .rf, Green, Boyd 
Score—University ‘of Kansas 17, lowa 
State College 15. Goals from floor—W oeate- 
meyer 2, Rody, Olson, Uhriaub for Kan- 
sas; Innes 3, Currie 2, Shepard for Iowa. 
Goals from foul—Uhriaub 7 for Kansas; 
Shepard 2, Currie for Iowa State. Ref- 
eree—-W. A. Brown. 


MINNESOTA DEFEATS 
IOWA AT BASKETBALL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota—Comihg 
from behind at the start of the second 
half, the University of Minnesota bas- 
ketball team achieved a 24 to 19 vic- 
tory over the University of lowa Sat- 
urday night in the first conference 


game of the season for both teams. 
It was not until the Gopher captain, 


+A. C. Ose '22, began to throw baskets 


with remarkable accuracy that Minne- 
sota made its strength known in the 
final period. 

The score at the end of the first 
half was 11 to 8 in favor of Iowa. 
F. J. Shimek ’°22 had proven too skill- 
ful for the Gophers with good floor 
work and accurate. shooting, but with 
‘1d minutes left to: play, 
and Maroon held a conference in mid- 
floor and upon resumption of play, O#s 
attacked, penetrating the Old Gold de- 
fense for 4 baskets in quick succes- 
sion. A hard guarding game enabied 
Iowa to hold the Minnesota team in 
check and keep the score from mount-, 
ing higher, while Capt. R. J. Kaufman | 
’21 was a tower of strength at sta- 
tionary guard. 

At feature of the game was the fact 
that lowa committed but 1 foul and 
N. A. Arntgon °’21 of the 
failed to convert that one chance fnto 
a score. The summary: 

MINNESOTA 
Oss, 

Arntson, rf.. 
Scholl, c... 


eeeee@eeecea eee ee eer « ** 


Score—University of Minnesota 24. 
versity of Iowa 19. Goals from floor— 
Oss 6, Arntson 5,’ Keaney for Minnesota; 
Shimek 5, Frohwein, Kaufmann fer Iowa. 
Goals from foul—Smith 3, Shimek 2 for 
lowa. Referee—J, J. Schommer. Umpire 
—B. J. Lunch. 


PURDUE FIVE WINS 
: ITS OPENING GAME 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


, LAFAYETTE, Indiana—Purdue Uni- 
versity defeated Northwesterp Univera 
sity in the opening game of the West- 
ern Conference season here Saturday 
night, 34 to 19. The game wag fast. and 
Purdue, after seouring the lead, dur- 
ing the opening minutes of play, was 
never headed by the Purple five. The 
score at the end of the first half was 
‘16 to 10 in favor of- Purdue. D. V. 
Holwerda °23, A. B. Masters ‘23 and 
F'. L. Coffing '21 played their first Con- 
ference game for the Old Gold and 
Black and their performances ¢vere 
very creditable. R. F. Miller '22 and 
D. S. White ’22, regulars from the 1919 
team, were the mainstays of the Pur- 
due five in the game. White scored 12 
of his team’s points, while Miller's 
play at backguard assisted materially 
in holding down the score of the North- 
western team. 

Charies Saunders ‘23 and. H. W. 
McKenzie ‘23 played best for’ North- 
western. The latter led in the scoring 
for the Purple with 9 points. The 
showing of the Purdue team was a 
source of great satisfaction here and 
prospects appear bright for another 

ful basketball season. The 
ry: 

PURDUE 
Eversman, Holwerda, If 


-e+des-1g, MeKenzle 


NORTHWESTERN 
rg, Patterson 
Lyman 


Masters, Leverens, rf. 


Score-—Purdus University 34: North- 
University 19. Goals from floor— 
4, Holwerda 4, White 3, Masters 


W. L. Nicol.. Umpire—George Ray. 
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CLEVELAND WINS AGAIN 


hockey team made it two straight from 
the St/ Paul-team by = Sator- 


oar game, 7 to 1. 
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Gophers | 


. CLEVELAND, Ohio—The Cleveland Re 


| Defeats C. j |, Faby and Wins the 


Right to Challenge Jay Gould 


for Open Court Tennis Title =~ 


Special to The Christian Bctence ll Se 

PHILAD Pennsylvania — 
By winning from C. J. Fairs, former 
world’s titleholder, in, the final round 


| of the professional court tennis cham- 


pionship of Saturday, J. A. 

Soutdr, of the Philadelphia Racquet . 
Club, earned the right to meet Jay 
Gould, world’s open champion, in the 


| Challenge round which starts here next 


Wednesday. 

Soutar, who began court tennis just 
a little more ‘than a. year ago, sur- 
prised the former Englishman’ who 
lives in Long Island, New York, and 
carried off th of the five sets, 6—5, 
3—6, 5—6, , 6—2. 

It was the hardest fought and most 
brilliant ‘exhibition of the “Game of 


: kings’ ever witnessed in this city, not 


excepting the match in 1914, when Jay 
Gould took the world’s championship-~ 
from Covey of England. 

Fairs put ~ a wonderful battle 
against Soutar, His.court strategy was 
beautiful to watch. His seryice was 
always puzzling, stroking amazingly 
consistent and some of his gets were 
wonderful, but fortune appeared to be 
against him. Fairs had the edge on 
points earned by .hard work, clever: 
generalship and accurate placing, but. 
Soutar’s harder hitting, greater stam- 
ina and court-covering ability plus the 
“breaks,” gave him the honors, and 
national title. The match by points 


First Set 
2444422 
§062044 
Second Set 
444 
23 


Zz. 
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Soutar 
Fairs . 


e*eeeenee 6 
eeneeeee 4 


Fairs . 
Soutar 
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Third Set 
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Fourth Set 


Fairs . 
Soutar 


Soutar . 
Pawe secs 


Soutar .. 


YALE OVERWHELMED 
BY CORNELL TEAM 


NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — The 
Cornéll varsity basketball team won a 
most one-sided victdéxy over the Yale 
varsity here Friday night by a score of 
46 to 19. At the énd of. the first half 
Cornell was leading, 29 to 10, the Red 
ahd White scoring 16 points before the 
Elis were able to tally one. 

Capt. Joaquiny Molinet’’21; was high 
scorer of the game with 18 points for 
his team, all from fieid goals. C. P. 
Baither °23 was high scorer for~ Yale 
with four field goals and one from the 
foul line for a total] of 9 points. The 
summary: 

CORNELL 
Molinet, If 


YALE 
rg, Goodell, Thompson, 


Barkalew, 
Rippe, Navijand, c 
Cornish, Pope, l¢ rf, Bailey, C 
if, Baither, Sheldon 
Score—Cornell University 46, Yale Uni- 
versity 19. ‘Goals from floor—Molinet 9, 
Sidman 4, Rippe 4, Cornish 3, Barkalew, 
Pope for Cornell; Baither 4, Alderman 2, 
Fiynn, CC. Ohley for Yale. Goals from 
foul—Sidman 2 for Cornell; Alderman 2. 
Baither for Yale. Referee—T. J. Thorpe, 
Columbia. Umpire—J. O'Shea, West 
Point. Time—Two 20m. halves 


OHIO STATE VARSITY 
DEFEATS MICHIGAN 


Special to The Christiafl Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
ANN ARBOR, Michigan — Ohio 
State University basketball team de- 
feated the University of Michigan Sat- 
urday night, 22 to 10, outclaseing the 
Wolverines completely in basket- 
shooting. The score’ at the end of 
the half stood 6 to 3 in favor of Ohio. 
Michigan scored only 1 field basket, 
Capt. A. J. Karpus ’21 getting this. 
Karpus scored all 10 of Michigan's 
points, tossing 8 fouls. H. H. Blair 
'23 led his team with 3 fleld baskets 
and 2 free throws. The game was fast 
throughout, but the Wolverines could 
not cage their shots. The summary: 
OHIO. STATE MICHIGAN 
Clark, If...... RJaresse eons Sie 


Blair, Dudley, rf... lg, Williams 
SU: Oia 0 Bi Bas Sansa hede’ c, Miller, Dunne 


Greenspun, Workman, lg 
rf, Whitlock, Miller 


Taylor, rg 

Score—Ohio State University 22, Univer- 
sity of Michigan 10, Goals from floor— 
Blair 3, Workman 2, Greenspun 2, Taylor, 
Claxk for Ohio State : Karpus for Michi- 
gan. Goals from foul—Clark 2, Blair 2, 
for Ohio’ State; Karpus 8 for Michigan. 
Referee—Day Peckinpaugh. Umpire—J. 
H. McCullough. 


WEST VERGINIA’S EASTERN TRIP 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News O 
MORGANTOWN, West Virginia — 
Coach Stadsvold of the West Virginia . 
university basketball team announced 
yesterday the list of players that will 
take the annual eastern trip starting 
Monday afternoon and on which 
Pennsylvania State, Cornell, Colgate, 


| Syracuse and’ Rochester varsities will 


be played in the order named, ‘The 
men taken-will be- Captai: Martin, 
George Hill and Paul Parker, for- 
wards; C.. Kiger and Pierce. Hill, cen- 
ters; Douglass Bowers, Robert -Haw- 
kins, . Russell © panes and Frank 
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trade year jo 


following closely the 


. jand outward since then,-t is propenie 


{tht the’ total trade for the year Swill 


be approximately $2,650,000,000. This 
will t be $400,000,000 in advance of the 
191$ figures and nearly $50,000,000 bet- 
ter than the hitherto record, The 
imports wil be approximately $1,350,- 
000,000 and the exports’ $1,300,000,000. 

A.great deal has been 


ly imports, and it is true that they will 


near PY ~acagy ally 
mac shows 8 eeurniae of raearly 10000000, 


| depots a al brasiches 
| tn Candéa increased by $21,500,- 
bes gottody nang teeta tag banks 


the joutside of Canada by $11,825,000. There 
during 


the~-month of 


| was a. 
: nh, & de- 


$14,825,000 in note 
Jerease also of "345,429,000. 
Joans in Canada, and of noduattuiately 
$24,000,000 “3 ‘current loans outside of 


| gTEADY ADVANCE IN 
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NEW YORK, New™York—~After a 
period of steady advances the~stock 
market for the last two days in the 
‘past week recorded mixed changes and 

a less active market. On Saturday the 
ot was dull although there Was 
noticeable firmness -in prices gen- 

erally. The closing was strong. 

Further buying of Reading at an ad- 

vance of 2. points ‘prompted 
ene hg el ph renal ghey 
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exceed those of 1919 by $400,000,000, 


the chief surprise has been in the 
particularly true when, one coneiders 
@ adverse factor of the rate of ex- 
, which with other mjnor ones 
has resulted in a loss of over $200,- 
000,000 in exports to the United King- 
dom and France. It-is a fact that 
throwgh credits granted to Rumania, 
Greece and Belgium the trade to these 
countries. was increased, but it must 
be added that these credits were ex- 
hausted during the first six months 
of the year. — 


Trade Aided by Credits. 


From 1915 until the end of 1919 the 
trade of this country was strongly sus- 


NEW YORK MARKET 


aaa open of the value of all 


ata per cent of these imports, fibers -ard 
4 


tained by governmental and banking 
credits, the sale of the wheat.crops, 
together with large quantities of hay, 

ats and dairy products having been 
arranged in this way. But this year 
government credits for these purposes 
were withdrawn, 
ranged having been secured through 
the ordinary channels. 
said that aside fram possibly. $40,000,- 
000 at the outside ‘of government 
credits, the whole export trade of 
Canada during 1920 was done through 
ordinary short term credits. 

The imports from the United States 
increased by. approximately 28 per 


ojls cont herd, So the year, the advance hav- 


ahaa Ragas fag to’ about 
increase in 
was 


imports from the Republic during 1910. 
Iron and its products represented 23 


textile ai represented about 10 
per cent. 

Imports trom the United Kingdom 
increased from $87,651,000 in 1919 to 


ot approximately $250,000,000. The rate 


of increase was not nearly as well 


the year, dye partly to the new prac- 
tice of valuing at the rate of exchange 
imports from countries whose cur- 


products. Imports from France in- 
creased $15,000,000; those-from Cuba 
$25,000,000; British West Indies ap- 
proximately $6,000,000; British East 


% "| Indies $7,500,000; Netherlands $2,500,- 


000; Belgium $4, 000 000. 


Trade to the United States 


The export trade to the Wnited 
States received a decided impetus, but 
that with Britain and France declined 
materially. In the*case of the United 
States the increase was approximately 
$100,000,000, while in respect to 


"15% | Britain the decline was in the neigh- 


borhood of $160, 000,000. The premium 
on American funds Kad much to do 
with the growth ef exports to the 


Rong Republic, to which’ should be added 


*® | the strong demand for pulp and paper 
and the much higher prices which 
these products commanded in 1920. 
Exports td France declined to the ex- 
tent of about $25,000,000, and with 


| Australia the decrease was $4,500,000. 


There were notable fhcreases in ex- 


ot Canada. Accepting the/ 
| returns to November. 30 as a basis for 
. | calculation, 
{movement of products both inward 


ernrenrs products: 


during 
|the year about the rapid growth of 


but taking everything into -account, | Fruits 
strength shown by exports. This is | Textiles 


such as were ar- 


So it may be. 


since October 1, 1916. Of the extreme 
advance of 139.5 per cent from August 
1, 1914, to February 1, 1920, however, 
87 per cent, or two-thirds, has been 
canceled. - All products except metals 
and breadstuffs moved lower in De- 
cember, raw wools and cotton goods 
showing the heaviest declines. 

Tie steady falling off in prices is 
shown i the following table of repre- 


2370 
1,2185 40 
20.8690 13608 12, 6631 


Price ranges from August 1,.1914, to 
January 1, 1921, are shown in the fol- 
lowing table, giving Bradstreet’s in- 
dex numbers, : which are the sum totals 
of the prices per pound of. ninety-six 
erticles of common consumption: 

Jan. 1, 1921. .$12.6681 Jan. 1, 1920. .$20,8638 
Dec. 1, 1920.. 13.6263 Jan. 1, 1919.. 18,5348 
Nov. 1, 1920.715.6750 Jan. 1, 1918.. 17.9436 
Oct. 1, 192Q.. 16.9094 Jan. 1, 1917.. 13.7277 
1, 
1 


Building materials 
Miscellaneous .... 


Sept. 1, 1920. 17.9746 Jan. 1, 1916.: 10.9163 
Aug. 1, 1920. 18.8278 Jan. 1, 1915.. 9.1431 
July 1, 1920. 19.3528 Aug. 1, 1914. 87087 


NEED FOR COTTON 
“TEXTILE MACHINES 


Demand in_This Line Is Taken 
as a Guide to-Prospective Con- 
dition of Industry. Throughout 

the Entire World 


3 - 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
MANCHESTER, England—A _ de- 

pendable guide to the condition of the 

world’s cotton industry is supplied by 


the cohdition of the textile machinery 
industry, which foresees demands upon 
it during the next 20 years that will 
tax its utmost capacity to fulfill. 

Four faetors make the construction 
of more cotton manufacturing ma- 
chinery an imperative necesgity, 
namely, incfeased demand everywhere 
in the wogld for cotton cloth; lowered 
output of existing mills because of the 
reduction of working hours: lowered 
output as a result of the inefficiency of 
labor that has followed the decreased 
number of working | hours per week; 
and the normal depreciation and wear 
and: tear to which all machinery is 
subject. In addition to the strong’ do- 
mestic demand for textile machinery, 
many export orders are being booked, 
showing that éther countries intend to 
supply at least a part of their domestic 
requirements without resort to the 
large manufacturing nations. South 
America, Japan and other parts of 
the Orient are alls large buyers of 
American textile machinery, although 
the lack of a trained manufacturing 
personnel ig all such countries. must 
for many years remain a serious draw- 
back to economical and, satisfactory 
production. 

Regarding the supplies of cotton, it 
is no exaggeration to say that the 
industry is scanning the entire world 
for available producing areas, and 
that Mesopotamia is the only place 
upon which British mill owners feel 
assured it would pay them to concen- 
trate their energies. For several years 


' Spectal to, The Christian iy Monitor 
\ WASHINGTON, District. of Columbia 


F cea distinct factors are giving the 
copper Industry encouragement to ex- 


pect better business. First, the ex- 


pansion of. water-power projects in 


many parte’ of the world that will 
require’ millions of pounds of copper 
to transport the electricity developed; 
second, the inevitable. increase in 
building that is bound to result from 


the housing shortage; third, the im- 
provement in busin®se generally that 
is, showing unfailing signs; .fourth, 
the fact that copper prices have gone 
below the cost.of production and the 
producers generally are curtailing 
and holding so-~firm is an indication 
that the bottom has been reached and 
‘the next turn must of necessity be 
upward. 

The Federal Trade: Sails as- 
certained that the 1919 average cost 
of the American output ’w 16.17 
cents per pound; oniy six companies, 
it was declared, could make copper 
‘for less than 13 cents, and they repre- 
sented Only 14% per cent of the total 
production. Today copper can be had 
at 12% cents. . 


Water-Power Projects 


In regard to water-power develop- 
ment J. Parke Channing, president of 
the Seneca Copper Gaaseny: pays: 
“The passage of the water-power bill 
in Congress opens up a wonderful field 
for the utilization and development of 
the vast amount of water. power that 
has been going to waste in the United 


‘States, partially on account of an in- 


correct assumption as to what is con- 
servation.: If it could be utilized and 
distributed there is enough water 
power in the United States today to 
take care of the whole power and 
lighting load of the country. 

“There are at present 129 applica- 
tions, involving approximately 12,000,- 
000- horsepower, before the Federal 
Power Commission, for permits to de- 
velop under the water-power bill 
water powers in the United States. 
Many of these will be granted; work 
will be started upon them and they 
will need large quantities of copper.’ 

There is a. growing conviction that 
the copper export trade is likely to 
witness a revival as scon as loans 
now under negotiation between Amer- 
ican bankers and various European 
countries are put through. 

Switzerland and Italy, which are 
handicapped by their lack of cozi, con- 
template great purchases-of copper 
here in furtherance of governmental 
plans to harness their vast water 
resources. : 

Germany, which is sending large 
quantities of her coal to France under 
the terms of the Peace Treaty, is also 
in the market for large quantities of 
coppr. German industrial interests, 
which always have been prominent in 
the manufacture of electrical appli- 
ances, also will buy extensively of 
American copper once their credits 
here are reestablished. 


Copper-Orders From Abroad 


Belgium and_most of the new coun- 
tries of central and eastern Europe 
are reported to be contracting in this 
market for supplies of copper, 

It is estimated that the present sur- 
plus of copper in the United States 
approximates 750, 000,000 pounds, of 
which over half will likely be taken 
for foreign use. 

Statistics eompiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, showing the value 
of imports and exports of the various 
grades of copper for November, 1920, 
and the 11 months ended November 390, 


are as follows: The total] value-of the 


imports’ of copper ore, concentrates, 
matte and regulus, coarse metal and 
cement for November, 1920, was $1,- 
405,926, against $2,754,277 for Novem- 
ber, 1919. For the 11 months these 


public utilities. 


imports were valued’ at $20,824,945, as 
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“It is. Bound | to a Certain 
_ Amount of Freedom in Frade 
to Tnsure. Lower Prices 
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‘the period of Adiovtanaree probably in 
advance of all other industries,” says 
President Wilson, “and the indications | 
are that these adjustments have NOW | im 
practically run their course.” 

The American District Telegraph 
Company of New Jersey has declared 
the quarterly dividend of 1 per cént, 
payable January 2$ to stock of record 
January 15. Since October, 1919, quar- 
terly payments of % of 1 per cent 
have been made on this issue. 

The F. W. Woolworth Company has 
Dg deg the usual quarterly dividend 

of $2 a share on the common stock, 
payable March 1 to holders of record 
February 10. 

Directors of the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of $3 a share, payabie} 
March 2 to-stock of record January 
31. This represents an increase in the 
regular rate from a $10 to a $12 annual 
basis. Last year.the Gillette com> 
pany paid $2 in extra dividends in ad- 
dition to $10 regular. 


Ditectors of Compania Swift Inter- 
nacional have declared the regular | 7 
semi-annual dividend of 8 per cent 
($1.20 g share), payable February 18 
to stock fine record January 18. 


RECORD F INANCING 
OF CORPORATIONS 


NEW YORK, New York—Corpora- 
tion financing during December, 1920, 
showed an unusual increase over the 
previots month. The aggregate of 
railroad, public utility and industrial 


issues during the month was $226,282.- 
970, against $173,335,940 in November 
and $226,728,200 in December, 1919. 
The year’s financing broke all records 
by a wide margin with $3,324,922. 000,; 
compared with $2,944,958,000 in 1919! 
Despite the slowing down of igidustry. | 
industrial corporations put out-an un- 
usually large amount of néw secur- 
ities, $175,468,070 against $11,379,000 
railroad and $81,435,000 public utility 
securities. 

With few exceptions, the issues of- 
fered in December bope interest at 7 
per cent and § per cent. Bankers gen- 
rally are of the opinion that during 
the coming yéar money will be easier 
and? ifitePest' “on “few ‘iksues ~ lower. 
Also that financing wil] shift consid- 
erably from industrials to railroad and 
The latter will be par- 
ticularly benefited by the fall in prices. 


INCOME OF UNITED 
STATES RAILROADS 


NEW YORK, New York—Net oper- 
ating income of the Class 1 railroads 
of the United States during November 
is estimated at $55,000,000, compared 
with $21,966,400 for the same month 
in 1919. If the estimate of $55,000,000 
is correct, the roads earned during 
November 3% per cent on their prop- 
erty investment. 

Similarly caleulated,. October net 
was at the rate of 4.60 per cent on 
property investment and September 
net at the rate of 4.13 per cent.an- 
nually. Falling off in November was 
due in large part to the slump in mer- 
chandise and miscellaneous tonnage, 
i> moves at comparatively high 
rates : 


PULP MILL IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

VANCOUVER, British Columbia~— 
The Harrison Lumber and Pulp Com- 
pany has been granted provincial 
registration with a capitalization of 
$15,000,000.. The company, which is 
headed by Sir Donald Cameron of 
Winnipeg, will start work immedi- 
ately on the establishment of a big 
pulp mill at the mouth of the, Harrison 
River, about 75 miles from Vancouver. 
The plant will have an initia] capacity 


PARIS, France—New measures of 
for French industries are 


q 
ee prece Pang ema There is a desire to 
on many articles of ' 
importation, and although the govern- 
ment’ declares that it is bound to favor 
ee tee ae ene 
circumstances—a. freedom of trade. 
‘that is calculated to insure a diminu- 
tion of prices—yet the great industries 
are crying out that they are being 
menaced. 

Mr. Loucheur, who is one of the 
most. considerable industrialists in the 
Freneh © ber besides having been a 
Minister in the Clemenceau govern- 
ment, pleaded the other day for an 
augmentation of tariffs, particularly‘on 
iron goods. The metallurgical trades 
of France require protection, he con- 
tends. 

® Minister of Commerce agreed 
on condition that the hicher tariffs 
would not stop the fall in prices, which 
is so welcome to the consumer. : 

As for prohibitions of exports and 
imports, those which are already in 

ration will remain. There is no 

éstion of removing these embargoes 

on certain goods for the moment... On 

the other hand, there is no likelihood 

of fresh embargoes being put on. The 
situation in this respect is stationary. 


General Attitude on Tariff 


‘It should be remarked that the gen- 

eral attitude of Parliament is in favor 
of the most efficacious methods of 
protection and a policy of tariffs of 
the firmest character. A resolution, 
in this sense put forward by a private 
member, intended to spur on the gov- 
ernment, was passed by 475 votes to 
66. The vote, though not hostile to 
the government, was intended as a 
warning, was intended to keep the 
government in the narrow path of 
protection. 

It may be taken that this year there 

ill be a tariff system much more ele- 
vated in respect of some articles than 
has been the case in the past. 

Another point to note is that the 
government -has been pressed to 
hasten the resumption of normal 
commercial relations with Germany. 
It is clearly seen, though rather be- 
latedly, that France cannot live In a 
water-tight compartment completely 
detached from Germany. - 

Mr. Loucheur in the course of de- 
bates catied attention to the grave 
fault committed by England with re- 
gard to coal. England undertook to 
deliver coal to France but she raised 
the export prites in order to reduce 
the home prices. What happened? 
France immediately turned toward 
America. American coal was coming 
into France as, never before. 


Surplus of Coal Reported 


Incidentally, the correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor is in- 
formed from a high official source 
“that the truth about French coal is 
that France, owing to her efforts to 
procure German, British, and Ameri- 
can coal; and to accelerate her own 
production, finds herself with more 
coal than éhe knows what to do with. 
Obviously this fact is not likely to be 
made known officially, but there are 
many signs, such as the fall of coal 
prices, which go to confirm this state- 
ment. France has had a hard struggle 
to obtain coal and her ind&stries have 
been badly- hit through the scarcity, 
but the bad period is now past. 

The same debate ‘in the Chamber 
turned into a criticism of England and 
America for having cut off credits. It 
was stated that in 1919 a supplemen- 
tary loan of 50,000,000,000 francs in 
England and America would haye com- 
pletely stabilized the economic situ- 
ation. 


BRITISH COAL OUTPUT 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
LONDON, England—British coal 
miners are maintaining their in- 
creased output, which will entitle 
them: to 3s. 6d. extra per shift above 


pre-strike pay. 


ports to the Netherlands, Italy, Greece, 
Cuba, Belgium, New Zealand, British 
Bouth Africa and the British West 
Indies. ' 

Canada was the United States’ sec- 
ond best customer during 1920, while. 
on the. other hand Canada sold more 
to the Republic than she did to any 

7% | other ntry. The United States re- 
placed Britain as Canada's best cus- 
tomer, taking about $600,000,000 of 

as cdmpared with about 

$350,000,000 by the latter. -Canada's 
jpurchases “from the United States, 

| ook sea exceeded her total exports 
thereto approximately $350,000,000. 
the year exports to the Brit- 

ish Empire generally declined to the 

‘extent of_$145,000,000. In the case of 

the ‘United Kingdom the loss was a 

| Little over $160,000,000, but the general 
: | total ‘was reduced by increased ex- 

“ : notably to- British South Africa, 

4 haa eKnces * an FAT bas ‘foundland, New Zealand, the Brit- 

<+ +e» ?e«++. 969,760,705 igh West Indies, ‘and Hong Kong. 
ese ae crichoc orer fusnee 


extent of over $4,500,000 
ee 


before the war British engineers had 
been in lower Mesopotamia, where a 
never-failing water supply is obtained 
by irrigation canals leading from and 
inte the Tigris and Euphrates. rivers, 
and their plans were wel) advanced. 
for a widespread reclamation of this 
territory for the purpose of convert- 
ing it into a large scale producer of 
cotton. British control of this great 
and potentially rich disteict was ac- 
quired at the Peace Conference. The 
British ,cotten industry is financially 
in a positien to subscribe the large 
amount of capital that will be required 
to bring it to the producing stage, and 
except for the temporarily disturbed 
political. condition. of the country 
nothing now stands in the way of an 
waa dng 2 development of the cotton- 
rai possibilities of the region. 
-*Great possibilities for the produc- 
tion of- cotton through i tton are 
also believed to be offered By Queens- 
land and New’ South Wales. 


compared with $22,119,611 for the cor- 
responding period of 1919. The im- 
ports of manufactures of copper, such 
as unrefined black, blister, refined in 
ingots, old and clippings and compo- 
sition metal during November, 1920, 
were valued at $5,624,940, as against 
$8,955,567 during November, 1919, For 
the 11 months of 1920 these imports 


of 60 tons of kraft paper a day a d | Ne 5,210,700 tons 
its initial cost will be in the neighbar- | | Week: pt Nov. 27 ..cc., 5:176,500 tons 
hood of $3,000,000. For several years | Week ending Dec. 4 .....--, 5,176,200 tons 
the men associated with the:new en-| Week ending Dec. 11 5,306,400 tons 
terprise have owned big lumber mills,| The colliery districts contributing 
both in this city and on” Harrison /to the incfeased outturn for the week 
River, which they will continue to ending December 11 were Yorkshire, 
operate. It is stated that they will! Staffordshire, Shropshire, Warwick, 
wete valued at $61,906,817, as .com- establish another pulp plant on Van-|and Worcester; and South Wales and 


pared with $57,683,904 during the like | °°UVer Island. 3 Monmouthshire. 
period of 1919. There were no exports * 

of copper ore concentrates, matte, and —— ' 
regulus during November, 1920, while 
those during November, 1919, were 
valued at only $7225. For the 11 months 
of 1920 these exports were valued at 
$79,403, as against $123,641 for the 11 
months of 1919. The total value of 
exports of copper and manufactures 
of, except ‘ore, matte, and regulus, | 
was $8,574.681 durine November, 
1920, as against $8,119,519 for Novem- 
ber, 1919. ‘ During the first 11 months 
‘of 1920 these exports were valued at 
$125,188, 656, as compared with $113.- 
088.360 for the corresponding month 
of 1919. 


CLEARING HOUSE REPORT 
NEW YORK, New York—The actual 
condition of clearing house banks and 
trust compantes for last week shows a/ 
deficit in extess reserves, of $2.072.390. 
due to a decrease from the peer 
week of vr 203,920. . 


~ WILD & STEVENS, ING 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
©; Purchase Street, Boston 9. Mase. 


“United Fruit Co. 
‘General Electric Co. 


BLY managed companies with notable 

records of profitable business over 
many years, offer today unusual opportuni- 
ties for investment. 


We shall be glad to tell you about these. 
Companies, / 
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emorandum declares that this 
years’ postponement is a device 
‘the purpose of so manipulating the 
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eed and to have gkooet suiffer- 
an distress among the Muhamma- 
dans of Asia Minor. 


Sovereignty Limited 
| It 4s stated that a hasty glance at} 
the treaty might lead to the opinion 
the greater part of Asia 
Minor, Turkish sovereignty remained 
dntact; but that, as a matter of fact, 
the is so limited and 
conditioned that Turkey ceases to be 
an independent power. Turkey is said 
to be shorn. even of the rights and 
authority which the British Govern- 
ment proposes to assign to Egypt. 
‘Referring to the military clauses of 
the treaty, the’ memorandum com- 
plains that Germany was better 
treated than Turkey, for she was al- 
ilowed unfettered control over her re- 


_|d@uced forces, while Turkey has no): 


, voice in the Inter-Altied Commisson, 
which, according to the‘ treaty, has 
the “control, organization and distri- 
the reduced Ottoman 


forces.” In the important department 


-\of finance, the authority of the Turk- 


ish Government is to be subject to 
foreign control. The financial com- 
mission of allied powers is said to 
have been given such power that the 
Turkish Government has been virtu- 
ally deprived of amy authority over) 
the revenue and expenditure of the 
country. 


| Faith Dissipated 


The treatment which the capital of 
the Turks has received also calls 
forth comment in the memorandum. 
It is stated to be quite different from 

accordsd to Berlin, Vienna or 


Sofia, 

dealt with practically as a conquered 
fecity. Some of its principal inhabitants 
are said to have been deported, with- 
out trial,.and 60,000 Russians planted 


lin their- midst instead. 


It is stated that during the last two 
‘years, the faith which Muhammadan 
countries had previously nad in Eng- 
land’s liberality and honesty of pur- 


\}pose has been dissipated, and that the 


of Turkey has alien- 
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‘as it has been occupied and / Ame 


| tions which desire to promote re 
Anglo-Saxon relations, The memorial 
says: : 

“Since the signing of the armistice, 


: in 1918, an active and insidigus anti; 


States, with an apparent intent ‘to 


| disrupt the friendly relations between 


the two nations, and ‘the time has 


of the treaty rn 


i a 5 ed in this country, ‘in om name 


‘Irish freedom,’ is when stripped 

ae its mask, part of a highly o 
ized plot to’ disrupt the British Em- 
pire, to undermine the. Anglo-Saxon 
race consciousness in the~ United 
Bisioa: efit to form the judgment. of 
erican people in favor oF a 

war with Britain. | 


Evidence of ‘Conspiracies 


“Of these conspiracies to disrupt the 
friendship and unity which. happily 
exist between the British'and@ Ameri- 


j;¢an people we have conclusive evi- 


dence. We have also’ been careful to 
inform ourselves of the manner in 
which Ireland originally came under 
English rule, and of the trye cause of 
the abnormal hatred which Ireland has 
for centuries borne toward England. 
“We recall the many instances in 
which despotic foreign troops have 
beeh landed on Irish soil, and wel- 
comed by the Irish people. fér the pur- 
pose of striking at the heart of Mother 
England, and’ we clearly perceive that 
the many uprisings in Ireland, while 
ostensibly a struggle for Irish na- 
tionality, have at all times been con- 
ducted for a sinister purpose. 
have not f6rgotten that im the late 
world war the Sinn Feiners betrayed 
the great cause of democracy and lib- 
erty, for which the Allies fought, by 
raising .a rebellion in Ireland at the 
most critical stage of the war. The 
ticket upon which East Clare returned |. 
Mr. de Valera was ‘Sinn Feiners 


in World’s Work for November,.19 
declares: ‘It was no secret that a 
Sinn Feiners were sefiding tnforma- 
tion to Germany and constantly lay- 
ing plots to interfere with the British- 
American navies,’ 
Sympathy With British Efforts 

“We therefore sympathize with our 
British brethren in their efforts to 
adjust the Irish situation in a manner 
which will guarantee the freedom of 
the world. We denounce the editors 
and politicians who have made it their 
trade to keep alive the prejudices 
against Britain, artificially created by 
Sinn Fein propaganda, and we affirm 
that England’s treatment of the Sinn 
Fein Party which is. now terrorizing 
Ireland: is something with which we 
have no more business to interfere 

n the English with our treatment 

f the Negro, the Filipino, or the 
Porto Rican: ‘These are purely 
domestic problems which concern only 
the nations and peoples interested. 

“We thoroughly comprehend, how- 
ever, the necessity of maintaining 
‘the strategic unity’ of the British 
Isles, This unity has been clearly 
demonstrated to be fundamental for 
the well being not only of the whole 
British Empire, bit of this great 
western empire of the United States 
as well. 

“Our great historian, John Fiske, of 
Harvard. University, declared that 
‘the defeat of the Invincible Armada 


+ was the opening event in the history 


of the United States. It was the 
event which made all the rest pos- 
sible.’ Our second President, John 
Adams, declared that the first Eng- 
lish emigrants ‘were the authors of 
rican independencé, which is the 
independence of English church and 
state. America was founded for the 
nurture and growth of British liberty. 
It was for this Hberty that the English 
contested in the American Revolution, 
The journals of the American Con- 
tinental Congress and the archives of 
the original 13 states Peerery at- 
test these facts. 


“Thus the substructure of American 
national life is English—English in 
language and in its social and political 
institutions. It is in vain that our 
enemies would induce us to believe 
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n in World War 


‘ “Ip the world war the United King- 

dom, the United States and the ibe Fone 

— colonies were united in in 
action, sentiment and affection. 


mete has been impressed upon us,’ ) 


wrote ‘Genéral Pershifg, in 1918, ‘that 
the ties of language end blood bring 
the British and ourselves together 
completely and inseparately.’ 

“We thus have ample authority for 
Stating the necessity of a definite 
union of purpose between the British 
and American people. The United 
Kingdom, the United States and the 
British colonies ere the. great light 
and center of the world; they are as 
‘hk golden candlestick, which God has 
set up for the dissemination of spir- 
_ | itugl life to the other vations. They 
are the world’s Bible warehouses, the 
mother countries of Christian mission- 
aries, the world’s pioneers in inquiry |= 
and research, the world’s commercial 
‘mart, the nursery of the world’s fu- 
ture tongue, and the mightiest factor 
in the world for good. There is in 
these three groups of states more of 
independence, an@ of liberty, more of 
God, mcre of maf, more of influences 
that bring God and man together, than 
in. all the other states_upon the globe. 


The stability of England is the security| _ 


of the modern world. 
“We rejoice, therefore, that in the 


late war, the people of America were ar 


privileged to share as comrades the 
burdens and sacrifices of their Brit- 
ish brethren and that through this 
struggie for the betterment of hu- 
manity, the two peoples have attained 
unity of understanding and purpose. 
We pledge ourselves to oppose hence- 
forth the insidious propaganda which 
seeks to drive ‘a wedge between the 
two countries, and ‘to maintain the 
existing unity and friendship, to the 
end that the United Kingdom, the 
United States and .the British colonies 
may be .brought into a perfect, cos- 
mopolitan state of fusion and thus be 
led to unity of thought and action on 
all the great questions of the day— 
dominion, trade, the education of the 
people and the amelioration of the in- 
dustrial classes. 

“*Hoonor to all those who seek to 
corroborate the bond.’” 


LIQUOR IMPORTATION 
IN MANITOBA TO STOP 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office . 
WINNIPEG, Manitoba—The liquor 
troubles of the three prairie prov- 
imees, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, are not over, although in the 
referendum of October 25 they voted 
overwhelmingly in favor of abolishing 


the inter-provincial traffic in liquor. 
The definite announcement by the 
federal government that the law pro- 
hibiting importation of liquor into the 
provinces will become effective, on 
February 1 has precipitated a conflict 
between the absolute prohibition dad- 
vocates, who were responsible for the 
taking of the referendum, and those 
who believe in moderation in liquor 
consumption. 

Under the auspices of the Great 
War Veterans Association, a modera- 
tion league has been formed in Man- 
itoba, with a view to circulating a 
petition for a referendum, in accord- 
ance with the law, for or against the 
dispensing of liquor in the province 
under governmént supervision. The 
league .has protested vehemently 
against the condition of affairs result- 
ine from. the last referendum. The 
veterans assert that there is'a dis- 
position to: regard the referendum as 
a desire on the part of the people for 
total prohibition. This they deny, 
claiming that it constitutes class legis- 
lation because it does not restrict the 
consumption of liquor by those who 
can afford it in quantities. 

On the other hand, the social serv- 
ice council, which sponsored the azgi- 
tation for the last referendum, has 
announced that it will fight the sug- 
gestion of a hew referendum on gov- 
ernment liquor dispensaries. The 
Rev. Thomas Neville, who managed 
the pre-referendum campaign for the 
council, said ‘that he did not believe 
that any government would have the 
temerity to ignore the sentiment of 
the great dry strongholds which gave 
an uncompromising verdict in favor 
#f prohibition. He asserted there 
should be no change until the new 
law, which will become effective on 
February 1, has been given a fair trial. 


CANADIAN SCHEME TO 


TEACH JOURNALISM: 


Special to The Christian Science Mogitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


LONDON, Ontario — Newspaper 


workers of this city, fully organized 


and affiliated with the- ‘International 


| Typographical Union; and. granted a 


newswriters’ charter, are soon to 


{bring to maturity a comprehensive 


plan to establish a course in journal- 
ism in the universities of the Domin- 
ion. hand scheme, which is perhaps 
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HELP WANTED—WOMEN 


SOMEONE int interested. in mothercraft. a 
assist with two children, 8 and 10; French and 
Music. ‘T48, The Christian Science Monitor, 
21 BH. 40th 8t., N. ¥. City, 


sapt., or room @ 


TRUCK BODIES 


FOR SALE—One Furniture Body, 2 Stake 
Bodies Custom made, , very reasonable. Call 
Bellevne (Mass.) 1460-M. 


1511 Shattuck Ave. 


2165 Shattuck Avenue 
. (For Blouses, Sweaters, Skirts, 
Sport Apparel and Millinery 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods and Baggage 
Moved, Packed and _ Stored 
* Tel. Berk. 2690 


ACK BROTHERS, @Premier Printers 
High-Grade Commercial & Social Stationery 


Fine Color Work. Engraving. 
r ——-2156 Center St. {BERKELEY. CALIFORNIA 


THREE Ford delivery cars and one 
Runabout in’ good condition. Apply 
FORTIETH st ae GAHKAGE, 147 

‘Rast 40th _St., 3 > ee Oe a 


California Meat Market 


Telephone ere. 341 Perkeley 842 
2275 SHATTUCK _AVENUSB 


HOUSES & APARTMENTS ¥ WANTED 
WANTED—Small Sn fureibed or  euduamed 
nad board, by mother and little 

Mrs. _M., 15831, ja = , Catit 


girl. 
HOUSES & APARTMENTS FOR RENT | 


_ Tel. 


an newly boggy aoe arr’ at Weymouth 


ts, Maas, a yy 
Heights, Pot rel. or ee 


perm. tenants desired 


__ HELP ‘\WANTED-_MEN 


YOUNG MAN to act as companion and reader, 
in Connecticut; generous remuneration.  U49, 
The .Chriatian science Monitor, 21 E. 40th &t., 


Y. City. be 


ALASKA 


JUNEAU. 


_ SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 

“CUL TURED English iady desires visiting 
governess position to young ladies or children; 
conversation French, German, ; music; 
excellent — references. v-5O, The C bristian 
Science Monitor, 21 K. 40th St.. New York City. 


MIDDLE-AGED refined woman desires posi- 
tion as mother’s helper, willing to dv some 
housework and make herself generally useful. 
A 221,’ The Christian Selehee Monitor, ‘Boston. 

YOUNG GIRL, high sehool graduate, desires 
position in filing “and typewriting.. A-9, The 
Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 
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newswriters had ever been available 


ot New |. ¥, ithe ¢hildren who ind 4 watdoor 
fe to et saa 4 


to supply the inspiration and the ad- 


tical curriculum, ‘They asserted their 
willingness to proceed at once with 
the formation of a.tentative course of 
study, and asked the eooperation of 
the newswriters, who immediately | ~~ 
named a committee to assist in the 
work of organization. 

At the outset the course in journal- 


ism at Western will not carry a degree}. 


with it, but it ts hoped to remedy this 
later. Introduction of the course.into . 
other universities of the Dominion 
vail] follow as a matter of course, and 
a degree of journalism will no doubt 


be the result. When this becomes a 


fact, Canada will have developed aj}. 


field from which to draw men and 
women who will be likely to succeed 
in newspaper work, and the haphazard 
method of initiating unlikely aspirants 
into the profession will be largely 
eliminated. 


ANTI-LIQUOR LAWS 
PROPOSED IN CHILE 


SANTIAGO, Chile Prohibition 
measures are proposed in the report 
of the subcommittee of the govern- 
ment commission recently appointed 
to study the) question, 

The recommendations include a tax 
which virtually would prohibit the im- 
portation of liquors, prohibition of the 
replanting of vineyards after 1923; 
reduction of the number of establish- 
ment? selling alcoholic beverages; in- 
creased cost of licenses for the sale 
of liquors; prohibition of the erec- 
tion of new brewertes and limitation 
of the production of .beer; encour- 
agement of vineyards owners to trans- 
form theic products into non-alcoholic 
beverages. 

The commission will conside? the 


eee 


report with view of drawing up a bill % 


to present to Congress. 4 


ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN ONTARIO 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

LONDON, Ontario—Notwithstanding 
the fact»that the provincial govern- 
ment under Hon. E. C. Drury has 
blocked the proposed construction of 
a network of electric radial railways 
in Ontario until such time as compe- 
tent authority shall concede financial 
success to the project, the Premier 
has just given tacit approval to a twin 
proposal, that of electrifying. existing 
branch lines’ of the steam railways. 
Mr. Drury sent a telegram to expo- 
nents of the electrification scheme in 
this city stating that, if municipalities 
united in an- appeal to the government 
for a report.an such an undertaking. 
thé request would recéive every con- 
sideration at the hands of the govern- 
ment. | 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE IN CANADA 
Special to The Christian Science Monitot 
from its Canadian News Office 

WINNIPEG, ° Manitoba—Keen inter- 
est has been aroused over the attitude 
followed by the Ministerial Association 
and of the Lord’s Day Alliance in op- 
posing outdoor sports, such’ as to- 
bogganing and skating, and Sunday 
theater concerts,. where, although no 
admission is “charged, a collection is 
made at the door, The Rev. J. S. Wat- 
son, head of the Lord’s Day Alliance, 
declared that the alliance did not take 
exception to the sport itself, ‘but to the 


fact that it was becoming a commer- | 


elal affair. Other ministers favored 
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ot the P. R. B, men.” 

oy talk prose during luncheon; 
4 then ‘it settled on Burne-Jones, and 
| hovere about those three outstanding 
| works | , “The Merciful Knight 
+ Bo oo Nl Enemy,” “The 
j of the Sea,” and “King Coph-' 
: my and then I tried to remember 


: thi # “iF passage. 
\ So wher 1 had fixed myself in ‘the 
righ | Sun Parlor, and the 
begun to concentrate, I 
7 ; of the 
’ find 


the 
bit higher, please,” 


ea aii -8 couldn't exhaust # corn 

oy 4 “natal re. And how difficult it is. Three 
+ Males . | the effect right ‘i worth 
=s e-Jones say 


I don't. 


‘The Hireling | for the winter. 


san. Hunt” x oat “endured to 
go of his 


smith. I havé quite forgotten what | 
he said, but I rémember that he 
stamped up and down the platform the 


interviewed for The Globe newspaper 
on their Aims and Ideals. I thought 

lot of them, and I have often won- 
heres since what they thought of me, 
an impetuous youth, just beginning his 
career, shy but adoring. But they 
were very kind. Millais lived in a 
princely house in Palace Gate, Ken- 
sington. He looked like a Duké, and 
talked like a Master of Hounds. Some- 
how or other our conversation turned 
on seals and sea lions and he made a 
sketch: for me to illustrate the ¢iffer- 
oe Bc 7 I have it still. 

rne-Jones, at luncheon when I 
salied. It consisted of a. hupk of 
bread . and e@ scattered over «4 
bare beneh*4n'* his: “studio;’* In’ the 
sweetest way he askéd me to join him 
in the meal. He was the softest- 
voiced, gentlest man I have ever met. 
The studio was dimly lighted, silent: 
and stacked with unfinished pictures. 
He” e 

“Pull your necktie out a bit,” said 
the Painter. . 

I pulled ft ovt.and retired into my 
own thoughts.’ The sun was sinking 
behind the hill. The light: was going.. 

“That’s all,” said the Pdainter sud- 
denly. “I release you. Many thanks.” 

He rose. rose. His wife and Be- 
linda came into the room. 

“Lovely,” said one. “Beautiful,” 
said the wiper “A wonderful like- 
ness.” 

The Painter looked pleased. I, téo, 
was pleased, because I was no.longer 
a’ black spot. I had become the cen- 
ter of interest. The picture was not 
now a Landscape with Figure: it was 
a Figure in a-Landscape. And the} 
landscape was beautiful. —Q. R. 


JAPANESE PRINTS 
AT BRITISH MUSEUM 


LONDON, England—A very complete 
exhibition of Japanese woodcuts at 
the British Museum recently opened 
The present exhibi- 

on is introductory and broadly covers 
the whole historical ground of the sub- 


ject, and it is proposed in succeeding 


winter exhibitions to arrange. in the 
nsw prints which will illustrate 
each period in a full and comprehen- 
»] sive manner. 
“In these columns it has been said 
‘before how desirable it is in these days 
the masses to be able to co argon 
4 their walls with things of. beau 
color woodeut and print par 


‘ling enough: it 


ee eee ee ene 


color schemes were produced and the} NEW YORK’S CEILING 


lovely “Komachi Entering the Temple,” 

“The Seaweed Gatherer,” “The Lover's 
Farewell,” and “Blowing Soap Bubbles” 
show us the work. of Harunobu (d. 


“4 Walk in the Mountains,” by Ettore Tito 


in conjunction with fresco painting, 
but did not always find full scope for 
this specialty in his great altarpieces | 
and other church commissions. 


BY PINTURICCHIO 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


me 


But | paintings. show their original fresco 


in 1493, at Rome, he was employed by | surface, 
Pope Alexander VI (Borgia) to deco- craftiest modern methods, 


describ ble charm which Venice 
bt | holds, and which is drawn partly 
rom ker tradition, her wonderful! his- 
Ypcpreony natural position; be- 
» Clardi, | gt PR cee Marius 

et 


? ti Zilla; 
) the r ent of De Stefani, 
é fine ; gevorative feeling of that 
ern Venetian, Cesare Lau- 
ways at his best, is most 
| fresh and delightful, in his scenes of 
popular. life in Italy. His “Old Fish 
Market” | (Pescheria Vecchis), exhib- 
ited at Venice in 1887, was his first 
“treat artistic. success, a fact which 
was recognized in its prompt acquisi- 
tion for the Gallery of Modern Art 

in } 


He is: 


“Domenica a Fobello”-is a genre of 
light and happiness, work girls who 
have come out from the city on a 
Sunday of springtithe, and are rev- 
eling in ‘the. clean, sweet country 
air, while a little swarm of babies is- 
tumbling on the fresh green of the 
hillside. 

In such scenes as these Profes- 
sor Tito’s brush seems to move freely 
and happily; though in the last decade 

‘he bas also given attention to classic 
scenes such as. his “Ninfea” and his 
“Perseus and Andromeda,” as well as . 
to large decorative compositions such 
as those of the Villa Berlinghieri 
at Rome. Here his art is reminfscent 
of his great Venetian. predecessors— 
of Guardi and still more directly of 
Giovanni: Battista Tiepolo—and his 
admirable knowledge of drawing and 
of the human forni, which claims his 
constant attention as professor of.the 
Venice Academy, stands him in good 
stead. But we come back always with 
satisfaction and content to the scenes 
of the life of the people and to “his 
little friends—the children”; to the 


girls at Fobello, the “Little Mothers,” 
the “Procession,” “A Walk in the 
Mountains,” and “The World Is Not 
at Its End.” 


THE SHIPS OF 
GREGORY ROBINSON 


By The Chri: tian Science Monitor special 


Reproduced by permissivun 


moldings are restorations cast from 
the originals, with the expert assist- 
ance of H. Siddons Mowbray; but the 


to canvas by 
and dis- 


transferred 


1770) who held first in the art of his be aa . 
‘ane Noththe could be more simply NEW YORK, New York—About the 
beautiful and exquisite titan the sea- time Columbus was setting sail from 
weed. gatherers with its suggestive | Spain on ‘the voyage that. resulted in 
sea, its tfose pink glow atd virile|the discovery of America, Pandolfo 
drawing. Petrucci was rising to political power 

Then we come to Toyonasa (fl. 1770-|in the Italian republic of Siena. His 
1790) in two prints, “Boys Feeding a/usurpation of the communal govern- 
Stork” and “The Snowy. Evening.” In|ment of that’ rich and powerful city 
the..first. print the. f& S are sug-/was accomplished by methods not un- 
gested by blind block printing having | like those, let us say, of a latter day 
a most delicate effect, breaking up the; Tammany ‘‘boss” in. New York. Pe- 
white with just that. subtlety which/trucci was such a boss, or tyrant, as 
makes the whole work of intriguing | they were traditionally called; but 
interest. Ten years after pene | in popular title, surviving through 
We notice a change coming over the'four centuries, is that of “the Mag- 
print. Tall 'women quite unlike Jap-|nifico’—and we shall now see how 
anese now supplant the small sweet{he earned it. The form his prodigality 
feminine types of MHarunobu, and | took, after he had acquired rule and 
greater attention is paid to figure | riches, was typical of the golden art 
drawing which was to culminate in); age of the Renaissance—for about the 
Utamaro (17538-1806) in such prints as | | year 1508 he completed building for 
“The Awabi Fishers,” the drawing of' ‘himself a stately palace; and intrusted 
which is unsurpassed by any draughts- the embellishment of its reception hall 
manship of any school the world over.;to such famous painter-decorators of 

Utamaro worked “during the time| is time as Pinturicchio, Genga and. 
when the decadence had already set in | Signorelli, fellow-artists of Raphael, 
and but for hizn the period 1790-1800 | who at that very moment was absorbed 
was barren. - But it says something |-in his mural work on the Stanze and 
for the taste of the Japanese public | Loggie of the Vatican at Rome. 


rate a suite of six rooms in the Vati-|creetly touched up, for the sake of 
ean; which Alexander had just built. | distinctness, as Bryson Burroughs ex- 
These rooms,.whith now form part of| plains, with water color. These neces- 
the Vatican library, still retain Pin-;sary repaintings, however, are of a 
turicchio’s frescoed walls and yaults, , | simple, rudimentary nature, and all 
enriched with delicate stucco work ‘n; perfectly evident. Marks of the Van- 
relief which long has been recognized |dal partition which divided the room 
as a masterpiece of decorative design | for modern tenement uses are still in 
applied according.to the truest. axi- | evidence on the palatial ceiling. 

oms of mural ornament. From such; . The subjects depicted on the panels 
an architectural point of view, this| with all Pinturicchio’s vivacity and 
work of Pinturicchio in the Vatican’s|color are mostly mythological, after 
appartamenti Borgia is, by no means | the manner of the Greco-Roman 
equaled in Raphael’s more celebrated |frescoes of Pompeii—-Antiope and Jove, 
Stanze, immediately overhead, exe-| Pan and Bacchus, Hetfcules and Om- 


esting to note that Raphael here uses /| Amphitrite, and Ceres, the Hunt of the 
imitation mosaic effect |Calydonian Boar, Pluto and Proser- 


a - peculiar 
The Three Graces, 


which is common to - Pinturicchio’s | pine, dnd the like. 


paintings, and appears in several of/in one of the four circular panels, is a| 
the backgrounds of the ceiling panels | copy of the familiar antique statuary | 
Metropolitan: group, which the Piccolomini had | 


now installed in the 
Museum. | brought from Rome to Siena and 
Pandolfo Petrucci, in the course of; placed in the library of the cathedral, 
his tortuous political career, was for| where it still is. Raphael, in Rome, 
a time of the party of Cesar Borgia,; had copied this same -group, in an 
son of Pope Alexander. It was through early picture, which now belongs to} 
this association, doubtless, that the | France, hanging in the Musée Condé | 
Magnificent One came to know and ap-} at Chantilly. 
preciate Pinturicchio. Then, in 1502,/ So‘is the past linked with the pres- 
the same year in which Petrucci began | ent in a sumptuous and enduring work | 


It is inter-'| phale, the triumphs of Mars, Apollo, 


art correspondent 

LONDON, England—When an artist 
has a love for some practical’ side 
of life, machinery, ships, or what-not, 
and sets about making drawings of it, 
he has an opportunity of bringing con- 
viction into his work for the mere 
man in the street. This Mr. Robinson 


has very succesatully.done in his water 


color drawings, mostly of ships, at the 
Walker Galleries. He understands the 
anatomy of ships, he builds them for 
you as it were in line and ‘wash, 


‘and then gets the stiffest of winds 


} 


to plow them through the sea and the 
warmest of suns td shine on them. He 
has an imaginative vein, too, and pre- 
sents to us the lovely spectacle of the 
Spanish Armada coming up the Eng- 
lish Channel and in the “Navy Royal” 
a magnificent galleon in fine trim. His 
technique is swift and sure with no 
messing about of the half tones, each 
brushful of color put rightly in its 
place and left, thus giving to his work 
a fresh, clean, straightforward aspect. 
Mr. Robinson was mine sweeping 
|during the war and has used his long 


| hours at sea at all times, in all weath- 


ers, to good advantage. 


ey 


that’ Sharakw, an innovator'of intense! Today, the palace of Petrucci the 
realistic methods, had to retire. 
yokuni (1769-1825), a rival of Utamaro, 
worked chiefly for the theater; and a 
good many examples of his art are 
here shown. But.if the tendencies of 
this period are to be compared with 
the obvious end which our own mod- 
ern color printers have in view, then 
we mnmst say that they have as yet 
produced nothing to rival Utamaro’s 
“Cuckoo Flying in Moonlight,” so soft 
is it, so delicate, so beautifully drawn. 

The glory of the whole exhibition, 
however, lies in the landscapes of 
Hokusai (1760-1849) and Hiroshige 
(1797-1858). Hokusai produced a 
maes of small prints known as New 
Wear cards, and in his. work we see 
the strong blue introduced from Enu- 
rope altering the whole of the color 
scheme. The amazing series in the 
exhibition of nature in various. moods 
are among the finest landscapes in 
the world. Yet “Shono,” “Seba,” 
“Mountains and Streams of Risoji,” 
by Hiroshige, amaze one even more -/ 
their. delicacy afid~truth to nature. 
This delicacy is altogether different 
from such effects as Utamaro gives us 
in “Women Cutting and Measuring 
Stuff for Dresses,” where a wonderful 
piece of technical dexterity shows a 
net material held before the face of 
one of the, women allowing the features 
to be seen thro This is astound- 
strong, direct and 


‘has nothing of the elusive gradation 


lute 


fae 


ki 


nm 


g2F* 


i 


‘| Saint Ni 


‘of tone which Hiroshige could obtain 


with the use of the: same knife and 
wood. 
~ But each man no. doubt knew what 
he yas after and the definiteness of 
the Japanese artist hits us with force 
in such a print as Kuniyoshio’s 
Going. into Exile” in 
Giaehcae: Wie sant. tree 
, en one is first 
-of this the mind turns a somer- 
“pom iin ovgting Seariapaleltgpe 
that in some aspects of 


To- | Magnificent is a squalid tenement, ,its 
name a pitiful irony, the memory of 


| 


x va maser ap Auda eng And hav- } 


the building of his palace in Siena, 
Pinturicchio eame there under con- 
tract with Cardinal Francesco Picco- 
lomini, afterward Pius III, to decorate 


: some 15 years later. 


its bygone splendors preserved only ‘n 
scattered fragments of carving, plaster 
and paint, treasured by the world’s 
great art museums, such as the Louvre 
of Paris, the National Gallery and the 


state of preservation. This work was 
of New York.’ followed by that of the reception hall 

The Metropolitan has just installed |of the Palazzo del Magnifico, which 
in its spacious second-floor gallery |comes to us now as an almost unique 
known as the “Gold Room” the entire | example of Renaissance interior dec- 
ceiling of 22 fresco panels by Pimturic- {oration in its more gay and genial 
chio, from the aforementioned recep- | worldly aspect. 
tion hall of the-Palazo del Magnifico;! The middle panel of the ceiling bears 
that were acquired in Paris in 1914, ithe Petrucci arms, an eagle on a shield, 
shortly before the outbreak of the war. jencircled with a wreath in painted 
The story of the discovery and rescue and gilded stucco. Radiating from this 
cf this rich and beautiful vaulted ceil-j/center are the ornamented stucco 
ing, as told by Corrando Ricci, former |moldings that divide the entire ceil- 
director of Italian museums, is a ro-|ing space into .the irregular-shaped 
mance of art history. And it has a fit- | panels, lunettes an@ medallions, aver- | 
ting sequel in the present reconstruc- | aging from 30 to 45 inches in length 
tion, at the museum, of the rp td Pe diameter, which . contain Pinturic- 
Renaissance room of the palace at/chio’s own fresco paintings. The 
Siena,7in its original dimensions 
(about 22 feet square), with the eos 
vaulted and paneled céiling not only 
restored with extraordinary craft, in- 
genuity and erudition,’ but actually 
shown under a scheme ‘of lighting 
which’ simulates the conditions under 
Which Pinturicchio's paintings were 
seen by Petrucci and his guests four 
centuries ago. .- 

Pinturicchio was a Perugian, and 
his ecclesiastical work generally, like 
that of Raphael in his earlier manner, 
is in the style and traditions of that 
school. © was a master of elaborate 
decorative afchitectural accessories, 
eam 


—and now the Metropolitan Museum 
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Paintings of China by 
Frederick Clay Bartlett 
: Throuhgout January 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


550 Fifth Ave., New ‘York 


(2 West 47THST. 


NEW YORK 


the cathedral library with what are|though a man of turmoil, stratagems | 
considered today the most striking ofjand spoils, still contrived as he went | 
all this artist’s frescoes, both for bril-| along to procure for his community | 
South Kensington Museum of London’ liance of color and for their admirable! some of the cultural benefits of peace. | 


j 


| 


of art, unexpectedly serving as a_.live| 
memorial, not only of a great vention 
of the Renaissance, but also of a splen- | 
did oligarch of the old régime, who, ! 


Scott & Fowles 


ART 
GALLERIES 


590 Fifth Avenue 


near 48th Street 


NEW YORK CITY 


Ser me, for me, these old retreats | 
Amid the world ' of London streets 
My eye is pleased with all it meets 
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: Wilfred Whitten is 
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Paintings by 


English Masters of the 
17th and 18th Centuries 
and Dutch Masters of the 
17th Century. 
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DECORATION 
by 
-i- HALL THORPE -i- 


These caily coloured woodcuts will help you 
to — out a colour scheme in home 
furnisbing. 
AGENTS TOR U. 8. A. & CANADA 
; BROWN-ROBERTSON COMPANY 
Seven West Forty Gecond Street, New York 
FOR EUROPE: HALL ears 
36 Redcliffe Sa.. ou, 5. W. 10 
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ad of manual 
j are not likely to take 
n that they can learn any 
Amusement only; but 
mare: and it is of the highest 
ric it is just the one 
to show them 

r really ea and not 
1 to teach ~ Ha to produce a 
‘themselves, as to know it 
gee it done by others.—‘“In- 


_ Address 
ol of Art,” John Ruskin. 


Knowing and Living 
all men perhaps the book-lover 
t to be reminded that man’s 
6 is to know for the sake 
to live for the sake of 
*Harriso 


the ~—, of these 


: 4 oe 
e ’ 
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as sappeare, give it up 


-mninformed respecting 

n that you shou!d just know 
a color of reasonable- 

I would plead for this 


@ teaching of these schools 
i to the junior Mem 
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| Sole publishers of — 


of others. Better, in- 
or, that you should never 


se 


| Wonderful, 
to all those who 
of the notion | 
as dilettantism: it 


as your reading 
never think of 
tism. 


only to think of 


and Christian — 
ing its continu 


do no good to your- 
degrade the pur- 


ham was, I am.” 


blemishes in great 


and did. 


and an appear- 
to misunderstand- 
said, 


Men employed 
labor, by which 


us. 
at the Cambridge 


Scietice repeats, 


To celebrate 


Ye demonstrate,” 


seNS8eS; 


why need we 


only true 


possibility; 


to do. 


Counsellor, 


yr aaAy + paella apie 


in the whole 


‘Lon 


Christ, or 


Through understanding, déarly sought, 
With fierce heart-beats; 


“Thus Christ, eternal and divine, 


As Truth demands,—this living Vine 


(Page 53.) 


What's joyous thing ft is to cele- 

Patharts “as Truth demands”! 
celebration is the: perception and dem- 
onstration of spiritual reality, the one- 
ness and completeness of God and His 
infinite idea. Peter said to the lame 
man who asked an alms, 
gold have I none; but such as I have 
give Ithee: In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth rise up and walk.” In this 
command and the proof which he gave 
of man’s God-given dominion, Peter 
truly commemorated the advent of the 
Christ, or Truth, and also showed the 
.true conception of giving as Jesus 
gave,—out of the fullness of his know]l- 
edge of the immortality of Truth. 

Obviously that which is spiritual 
cannot be perceived by the material 
it must be understood spir- 
itually and demonstrated in practice. 
The destruction of whatever would at- 
tempt to hide spiritual reality, and the 
demonstration of the allness of the 
rea] and eternal: this is the proof of 
the everpresence of the eternal Christ, 
and as Mrs. Eddy writes on page 34 of 
Science and Health, “If Christ, Truth, 
has come to us in demonstration, no 
other commemoration is requisite, for 
demonstration is Immanuel, 
with us; and if a friend be with us, 
memorials of that 
friend?” This consistent commem- 
oration of the everpresent Christ is 
confined to no season; it is the never- 
failing proof of man’s forever oneness 
with his divine Principle, God; it is a 
benediction inscribed on the hearts 
and written in the lives of Christians. 
The proof of man’s spiritual heritage 
as the idea .of infinite Mind,—sypch 
proof as Jesus gave, and Peter—is the 
commemoration of 
Christ, Truth, and this proof is requi- 
site “in season, out of season.” 
proof of the oneness of God and His 
idea, all may sing now and eternally 
the glad song of Christian Science. 

The fulfillment of God's word, the 
manifestation of His kingdom, is not 
something that is here today and gone 
tomorrow: it is a present and eternal 
more than that, 
demonstrable Science. Through that 
spiritual perception which is quick- 
ened through Christian Science, the 
student of Christian Science should be 
continually finding greater and greater 
evidence of the imperishable substance 
of Spirit. His is the privilege of prov- 
ing that the Christ, or true idea of God, 
is never born and never dying, and of 
giving evidence of this fact, 
thereby blessing all mankind, by re- 
peating the works of the Wayshower, 
as Jesus commanded his followers 


This true 


“Silver and 


or God 


the 


In this 


it 


and 


“Unto us a child is born,” but this 
child is never in embryo; it is the com- 
| plete and perfect expression of God; 
‘it is Christian Science, the manifesta- 
tion of divine Mind. “The government 
shall be upon his shoulder,” because 
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7 | ples—im tively, absolutely. 

: [Sieg Gr hose mementos cometh aa eat ad 96" i. 
| shower. The significance of such com- 
.|memoration becomes deeper and more’ 
| enduring in the light of the revelation 
. of Christian Science, whereby mankind 
finds. the everpresént Christ, - and 
learns that the commemoration of this 
healing presence is Immanuel. | 
before the advent of Jesus of Nazareth | 
-|TIsaiah declared, “For unto us a child 
is born, unto us.a son is given: and 
the government shall be upon his‘ 
shoulder: and his name shall be called 
The mighty 
God, The everlasting Father, The 
Prince of Peace." This prophecy was 
wondrously fulfilled 
earthly career of the great Wayshower, 
ntiste are witness- 
fulfillment today 
through the dgmonstration of Chris- 
tian Science as rediscovered by Mary 
Baker Eddy. And yet, it is more than 
& prophecy. It is an affirmation of the 
eternal, unceasing activity of Truth 
which has continued throughout eter- 
nity. Jesus himself declared, referring 
to his spiritual selfhood, “Before Abra- 
. The understanding 
of this great truth is the birth of the 
spiritual idea, and this birth Christian 

Science proves to be a daily, an hourly, 
a continual experience. 

It was the Christ, Jesus’ spiritual 
selfhood, which the great Wayshower 
bore witness to in all that he said 
And it is this 
true idea, which is everpresent, in- 
finitely and eternally expressed. Jesus 
“He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do; 
because I go unto my Father.” If there 
is one thing that stands out more than 
-another throughout his whole career, 
it is his consistent demonstration by 
‘works of the truth of his words. 
Christians, then, are truly his follow- 
ers only as they, too, prove their faith 
by their works. It is the demonstra- 
tion of the everpresence of the healing 
Christ which is Immanuel, or God with 
As Mrs. Eddy so beautifully puts 
it in her poem, “Christ and Christmas”: 


“What the Beloved knew and taught, 


is 


of our) 
aster; but ‘of his kingdom there 
al It be'no end,’ for Christ, God's idea, 
‘eventually rule all nations! 


finally—-with divine Science,” As this 
Christ, or true government, is univer- 
Sally recognized as supreme, all the 
false evidence of discord and decay 
will ppear, and incorporeal, incor- 
‘ruptible Love, will be crowned the 
All-in-all. 


eee 5s ‘ | 
»Maeterlinck’s Dog 
Golaud is a mongrel bull-dog, which 
‘is equivalent. in the canine world to 
‘being without caste; but he is too 
proud to care what people think of 
him.. He is a serious dog;.he is sure 
of himuelf; he has weighed everything” 
and fo his own conclusions. If 
he cotdld eak he would preach. 
From that phigilistic-looking mouth of 
his, wise jiaxims would come forth, 
together with lectures as wearisome 
as they would no doubt be appropri- 
ate. 
He has none of the hideous beau- 
ties that constitute the value of his 
kind. His teeth do not stick out from 
his jaws; his eyes do not start out of 
his head; his short tail has no bends 
and. corners to it; his legs are 
straight. For these reasons he is 
scorned by the judges, but unan- 
imously admired by the crowd... . 
Most people think, Golatd charming. 
His rather loose, khaki-colored coat 
gives him‘ an English appearance, | 
while his black mask and his Arab 
eyes, So gentle and intelligent, add a 
final attraction to his personality.... 
His beginnings were very humble. 
One Sunday, Golaud stood at the cor- 


is an indefatigable worker and 


his arden. ‘His little book was rich 


lwith very clever sketches taken en 


route. We rode through the narrow, 
‘dark streets in the lght-rolling 
gharries and emerged suddenly into 
‘the blinding glare of the open sea- 
front where stood the little train. 
This train was composed of a snort- 
ing, important little engine, one closed 


—wn 


ner of one~of the main Paris thor- 
oughfares, resignedly awaiting his, 
destiny. Beside him stood a man of! 
an ill-favored countenance. 

“A hundred francs!” said the man 
to everybody that passed. “A hundred 
frances!” .. 

Maeterlinck saw the dog in passing, 
and was won by the look in his eyes: | 

“I'll give you two louis,” he 
said... . | 

This was fifteen years @go, before | 
there were taxis in Paris. The two! 
companions drove across the town in | 
a closed cab. Their fortuitous union | 
was to last for many a long year. 
Meanwhile they travelled at a lhei- 
surely pace, the gentle trot of an 
elderly horse. What did they say to 
each other? I was never told; but I 
know that, when I came home an hour 
later, I found a note on the hall-table 
saying: 

“There is a harmiess dog in the 

dressing-room.” 
.! Maeterlinck had. scribbled this in 
pencil 6n an odd scrap of paper; and 
the word “harmless,” “inoffensif,” was 
so badly written that I took it for the 
name of some Russian breed of hound 
and felt anything but reassured. 

With the greatest caution I opened 
the door of the room containing the 
dog. He was sleeping quietly in 
front of the fire. At my approach he 
rose, came towards me, staggering on 
his clumsy feet, and stopped to look 
at me, without betraying any other 
feeling than a solemn curiosity. I 
was won over there and then. He. 
followed me into the dining-room and 
shared my meal; a little later he 
asked me to open the door. His gen- 
eral bearing inspired such confidence 
that it was impossible to refuse him 
anything. .. 

At that time we were living at 
Passy, in a house with a patrician air, 
standing in an old, terraced garden. 
At one end of the house a few steps 
led to a little lodge which Maeterlinck 
had fitted as his study. Here were 
white walls hung with engravings, a 
great table heaped with books and the 
veriest minimum of chairs, for visi- 
tors were not encouraged. On the 
floor were more books, dictionaries, 
newspapers and reviews, all lying in 
a disorder that constituted a kind of 
order, for it never varied. Two win- 
dows opened upon a disused balcony, 
cevered with creepers and climbing 
plants. On the mantelpiece and a 


‘number of shelves were red-painted 
pots containing a host of queer, hairy, 
or aggressively spiky objects, dusty 
and dry but clinging obstinately ‘to 
life. These were the cacti, for which 
Maeterlinck had an affection. 

Here, on the morrow of his arrival, 
the new dog, christened Golaud, was 
to undergo the great and supreme or- 
deal, which consists in behaving well 
while the master is at work. 

Do not imagine that this is an easy 
thing for a dog to do! He must not 
enore too loudly, nor scratch himself 
too vigorously, nor move about too 
much, Goiaud passed the ordeal mag- 
nificently, but in a manner -peculiar to 
himself. ... Seated beside his mas- 
ter, he gazed at him as he wrote, seek- 
ing in yain for the explanation of an 
action which he had never before ob- 
served and of which he failed to see 
the attraction. 

After several mornings spent in 
observation, Golaud resigned himself 
to slumber.—‘“Maeterlinck’s Dogs,” by 
Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck. 


Of Course We Went to 
Bu Bu Bu 


Of course we ‘went to Bu Bu Bu 
and with us went the distinguished 
— general... . It was a white- 
hot.efternoon. The men and women 
of the party all wore white helmets 
and white linen suits, except the dis- 
tinguished general, who wore a khaki 
helmet. a green suit and a scarlet tie. 

He carried with him his sketch- 
book, his vade mecum. He is almost 
as noted for his pen and pencil as 


he is for his military achievements. | 


‘ 


“Amiens,” 


and one open 
run- 


car with wicker chairs, 
car with two seats back to back, 
ning the length of the car. 


tering crowd of natives, 
ride on the new railway was the prin- 
cipal excitement of life. One solemn- 
visaged old Arab had made the trip 
every day since the road first opened. 
In the front car we found, besides. 
the operators of the railway, two 
young cousins of the Sultan’s, beauti- | 
ful, sloe-eyed youths of twelve and | 
fourteen, dressed in Eton suits, one 
wearing large diamond earrings in | 
the upper part of the ears, while the 
other sported huge emeralds in the 
same fashion. They had gentle man- 
ners and soft voices. When I asked 
one how he was, he answered: “Thank 
you very much.” It was his only 
phrase. 

There was a tremendous clamor of 
voices, for a crowd always assembled 
for this daily departure. The engine 
shrieked in piercing fashion, its bell 
clanged, the white-gowned throng 
pulled each other excitedly off the 
tracks, the heat blazed up from the 
dazzling square, . .. and finally, with 
a plunge, the train rumbled slowly 
away. It turned almost immediately 
from the sea-front into one of the nar- 
rowest, queerest streets in the world. 
The foot-passengers flattened them- 
selves against the walls of the low, 
plaster houses to let us by. From 
their little, shady porches men and 
women from every quarter of the 
Orient and tropics looked out at us 
in swarming thousands, chattering 
and gesticulating. The shrill whistle 
of the engine screamed frantically the 
whole of the time, filling the winding, 
close-packed way with a deafening 
din. Speech was impossible. We hung 
out of the windows in order not to 
lose a moment of the curiotis scene, 
with its gorgeous mingling of bright 
colors, strange types, fierce clamor 
and weird smells. ... 

After we left this crowded quarter 
we ran near the sea. On the shore 
many camels paced across the sands 
with their haughty, melancholy tread, 
bearing loads of cocoanuts and cloves. 
We passed crumbling walls enclosing 
overgrown gardens full of tropical 
shrubs and trees, with perhaps here 
and there a seraglio peeping out of 
the depth of the dark foli It took 
us a little over an hour to traverse 
that six and a half milés. The road 
ended in a clay bank, up which we 
clambered, the native crowd dispers- 
ing in jabbering groups under the rat- 
tling palms. We sought an old Arab 
waterway, a straight channel of run- 
ning water in ancient masonry, which 
burbled along through a delicious 
greenery composed of moss, ferns, 
acacias and palms. It. was cool and 
shady and most exquisitely refreshing 
after the heat and glare. The land 
swarmed with black and brown people 
in gaudy colors or dazzling white. 
The sun was dropping in the west and 
glinted through tall, straight tree 
trunks. We visited one of the Sultan’s 
summer palaces, a strange. forbidding 
structure, with a many-storied, dreary 
seragiio standing at the end of a bare 
court... .. 

The return trip was accomplished 
with the same clamor, excitement and 


confusion as the outgoing one, and| 


the last crimson glow of sunset flooded 
the sea and land as we alighted from 
the train after, one of the most thrill- 


ing railway urneys of my life— 
Caroline Kirkland, “Some African 
Highways.” 


This lat- | 
iter was already packed with a chat- 
to whom a} 


| Up p ithe Motntaih-Side- 


Through Alpine. meadows soft-suffused 

With tain, where thick the crocus 

_.” blows, 23 

Past the dark forges bins disused, 

The mule-track trom: Saint panne 
goes. 

The bridge is cross’d, kaa slow 1 ride, 


Through forest, up, the mountain-side. 
—Matthew Arnold. 


is 


Bs 3 
Bs Bhs wane 


Foie for the sittetiie hoards, or a 
reminder that summer will soon end,| 
and everybody had better make the 
most of it. We are always looking for- 
ward to the passing and ending of 
winter, but when sammer is here it 
seems as if summer must always last. 
As I went across the fields that day, ; 
I found myself half lamenting that tim 
world must ‘fade ‘again, even that the 
best of her budding and bloom was 
only a preparation for another spring- 


Courteay of the New York. Public Library; photograph by Peter Juley, New York 


Familiar Amiens 


and again, when grandiose sites and 


|an afternoon drive I took from Amiens 
upon. another occasion and a little 
later in the year. That familiar city | 
'so richly dowered in other respects is | 
| unblessed in the matter of climate. 
| Rain falls in Amiens, in the maximum | 
proportion, and the enormous number 
of factory chimneys render the at- 
mosphere smoky. Despite its cathe- 
dral and noble art collections, the, 
Capital of the Somme can only be fitly | 
enjoyed in fine weather. ... ’ 
The great manufacturing city has a 
double girdle of verdure, first its 
handsome boulevards, next its mar- 
kets, gardens, wide belt of variegated ; 
greenery reaching far into the coun- 
try. Beyond these stretch vast sweeps 
of picturesque but unprofitable coun- 
try, meres and marshland, reminding 
us that at a remote period in cosmical 
history Amiens was almost a seaport. 
Within comparatively recent times the 
region now forming the two depart- 
ments of the Pas de Calais and the 
Somme have undergone great changes | 
owing to the retrogression of the sea, 
land. . ——‘‘Literary Rambles in 
France,” Miss Betham-Edwards. 


One of Those Days in 
Late Summer 


“All the morning there had been an 
increasing temptation to take an out- 
door holiday, and early in the after- 
noon the temptation outgrew my) 
power of resistance,” Sarah Orne’ 
Jewett confides to us in one of her 
books of New England. “A far-away | 
pasture on the long southwestern slope | 
of a high hill was persistently present 
to my mind, yet there seemed to be no | 
particular reason why I should think | 
of it. I was not sure that I wanted 
anything from the pasture, and there 
was no sign, except the temptation, 
that the pasture wanted anything of | 
me. But I was on the farther side of | 
as many as three fences before 
stopped to think again where I was 
going, and why. 

“There is no use in trying to tell | 
another person about that after-' 


weather exactly like it. No number of 
details concerning an Arctic iIce- 
blockade will give a single shiver to a 
child of the tropics. This was one of 
those perfect New England days in 
late summer, when the spirit of 


like a spy, through the ripening 
country-side, and, with feigned sym- 
pathy, puts her cool cloak of bracing 
air about leaf and flower and / 
human shoulders. Every living thing | 
grows suddenly cheerful and strong; 
it is only when you catch sight of a 


soil—a little maple that has second- 
sight and fore-knowledge of coming 
disaster to her race—only then does a 
distrust of autumn’s friendliness dim 
your joyful satisfaction. 

“In the midwinter there is always a 
day when one has the first foretaste 
of spring; in late August there is a 
morning when the air is for the first 
time antumn-like. Perhaps it is a hint 
ito the squirrels to get in their first 


_ There are bits of French history that | 
‘take hold of the memory we hardly 
know why, coming back to us again | 


or rather the encroachment of the. 


noon unless he distinctly remembers | 


autumn takes a first stealthy flight, 


horror-stricken little maple in swampy | 


from the etching by Ernest D. Roth 


‘time, for an awakening beyond the 
‘coming winter's sleep. 

“The sun was slightly veiled; there 
was a chattering group of birds, which 
had gathered for a conference about | 
their early migration. Yet, oddly | 


natural marvels are only recalled by | ©20ugh, I heard the voice of a belated 


‘an effort, and thus it happened with | 


bobolink, and presently saw him rise 
‘from the grass and hover leisurely, 
| while he sang a brief. tune. He waa 
much behind, time, if.he were still a 
/housekeeper; ut as for the other birds 
| | who listened, they cared only for their 
own notes. An old crow went sagging 
| bY: and gave a croak at his despised 
neighbor, just as a black reviewer 
| croaked at Keats—so hard it is to be 
just to. one’s contemporaries; The 
|bobolink was indeed singing out of 
| Season, and it was impossible to say 
|whether he really belonged most to 
| this summer or to the next. He might 
| have been delayed on his northward 
‘journey; at any rate, he had a light 
heart. now, to judge from his song, and 
I wished that I could ask him a few 
questions—how he liked being the last 
man among the bobolinks, and where 
‘he had taken singing léssons in the 
South. ss, 

“Presently I left the lower fields, 
and took a path that led higher, where 
I could look beyond the village to the 
northern country mountainward. Here 

‘the sweet fern grew thick and fra-| 
grant, and I also found myvelt heed- 
lessly treading on pennyroyal. Nearby. 
in a field corner, I long ago made a 
most comfortable seat by putting a 
stray piece of board and bit of rail 
across the angle of the fences. I have 
spent many a delightful hour there, 
in the shade and shelter of a young 
|pitch-pine and a_ wild-cherry tree, 
with a lovely outlook toward the vil- 
lage, just far enough away beyond the 
‘green slopes and tall elms of the lower 
‘meadows. But that day I still had the 
feeling of being outward bound, and 
;did not turn aside nor linger. The 
high pasture land grew more and more 
enticing. 

| “T stopped to pick sonie blackberries 
‘that twinkled at me like beads among 
‘their dry: vines, and two or three 
| yellow-birds fluttered up from the 
leaves of a thistle and then came back 
hecaiy as if they had complacently dis- 
‘covered that I was only an overgrown 
'yellow-bird, in strange disguise but 
‘perfectiy harmless. They made iné 
.feel as if I were an intruder, though 
| they did not offer to peck at me, and 
we parted company very soon. It was 
gcod to stand at last on the great 
shoulder of the hill. The wind was 
'coming in from the sea, there was a 
| fine fragrance from the pines, and the 
air grew sweeter every moment.” 


The Blue Dog-Violets 
Grew There 


So in the dewy morning I turned to 

climb the hill, 

'Beside the running water whose tongue 
is never still. 

lon, delicate greer and dewy were all 
the budding trees; 

The blue dog-violets grew there, and 
many primroses. 

Out of the wood I wandered, but paused 
upon the heath 


To watch, beyond the tree-tops, the 
wrinkled sea beneath; 
Its blueness and its stillness were 


trembling as it lay 
In the old un-autumned beauty that 
never goes away. 


| ; John Masefield, | 


‘Birds as : Tree 
Planters 


Two years ago, one day in the early 
‘spring, I was walking on an extensive 
down in another part:of Wiltshire with 
‘the tenant of the land, who began 
there as a large sheep-farmer, but 
eventually finding that he could make 
more with rabbits than with sheep 
turned most of his land into a warren. 
The higher part of this down was over- 
grown with furze, mixed with holly 
and other bushes, but the slopes were 
mostly very bare. At one spot or a 
wide bare slope where+he rabbits had 
formed a big group of burrows there 
was a little thicket of young elder 
trees, looking exceedingly conspicuous 
in the bright green of early April. 
Calling my companion’s attention to 
this little thicket I said something 
about the elder growing on the open 
downs where it always appeared to be 
out of harmony with its surroundings. 
“I don’t suppose you planted elders 
here,” I said. 

“No, but I know who did,” he re- 
turned, and he then’gave me this curi- 
ous history of the trees. Five years 
before, the rabbits, finding it a suitable 
spot to dig in, probably because of a 
softer.chalk there, made a number of 
deep burrows at that spot. When the 
wheatears, or “horse-maggers” as he 
called them, returned in spring two or 
three pairs attached themselves to this 
"group of burrows. . . . There was that 
season a solitary elderbush higher up 
on the down among the furze which 
bore a heavy crop of berries; and when 
the fruit was ripe he watched the birds 
feeding on it, the wheatears among 
them. The following spring seedlings 
came up out of the loose earth heaped 


were not cut down by the rabbits, for 
they dislike the elder, they grew up, 
and now formed a clump of fifty or 
sixty little trees of six to eight feet in 
height. 

Who would have thought to find a 
tree-planter in the wheatear, the bird 
of the stony waste and open naked 
down, who does not even ask for a 
bush to perch on? 

It then occurred to me that in every 
case where I had observed a clump of 
elder bushes on the bare downside, it 
grew upon a village or collection of 
rabbit burrows, and it is probable that 
in every case the clump owed its ex- 
istence to the wheatears who had 
dropped the seed about their nesting- 
place.—“Afoot in England,” W. H. 
Hudson. 


Knowledge Equalizes 


It is knowledge that equalizes the 
social condition. of man—that gives to 
all, however different their politicai 
position, passions which are in com- 
mon, and enjoyments which are uni- 
versal.—Lord Beaconsfield. 
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will be understood re) ton ng 

. it as a struggle between 

eland. — 0 begin with, Scotland is as 

1 to as is England, but for 

eri i tlaoe the north of Great Britain is 
i. nea ek the question. . The truth is that the 
1c e Irish situation lies in the fact, which dates 

t the history of the island, that it és a 

9 Iriblinen themselves. If it were not for 
»as the North and the South, Great Britain 
y have no difficulty in solving the Irish prob- 
ve if it were a struggle purely and simply be- 
“ 1e North and the South, the difficulty would not 
so in ee rable; The real crux lies in the fact that it 
b cs ggle between the Protestant and the 
man Cath slic. Tremendous efforts have been made of 
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d that this is not tke case, but anybody who. 


loo cs ritittle deeper than mere political differences 
| dis wl - r that only some such vital matter as religiop 
a Sut derpetuate the animosities of the two divisiofis. 
on a time there was the same bitterness between 
and south of Great Britain. The Scots were 

¢ fond of the English, or the English of the Scots, 

te the Roman Catholic Irish of the English today. 

, the mere fact that it cannot be said that the 

5 n and 'the Irish are antagonistic, but that a reserva- 

_ tion me las to be made, and Roman Catholic Irish substi- 


rr wr Irish, is a distinct proof that the difference is a 


- Feligi one and not a national one. ' 


Sue e ess ou two centuries ago the Scots, under the 
se RON j Pretender, invaded England and marched tri- 
mtly as far south as Derby. ‘There they were 
eckec caitcia back into’ Scotland, and decisively de- 
inet at Culloden. That was in the '45. Yet, in a few 
5 Piet was to raise the first Highland regiments for 
aal service, with the result that little by little the 
en out until except as a picturesque barrier 
3 may be said no longer to exist. Now, Irish 
f aD there have been many in the British service. 
, iar . cm more eloquent speech was ever made in the 
“House of Conimons than that in which Sheil ex- 
nd glories of the Irish battalions in the Peninsula. 
the Irish have fought for England all across 
orld, something very like civil war exists in the 
Kingdom today, and this because of the absolute 
onist malar not the English and the Irish, but 
itt and the Roman Catholic in Ireland. 
neg is, then, that. when Mr. Lleyd 
ef Minister, at Westminster, 
& San the Irish question, he is faced by the 
ier which separates the North from the 
It is not that the Protestant or the Roman 
ath larly desires to perpetuate the issue, or 
~ aintain the internecine strife. It is that the quarrel 
ge 1 the two is a.religious quarrel, and of all quarrels 
ay seins quarrel is the one most difficult to compose. 
i Every fact that the leaders of the so-called National 
t have frequently been Protestants, to give two 
ote most conspicuous examples, Grattan and Parnell, 
roves the case more clearly. 
would not coalesce with the Roman Catholic 
, when the leader of the Roman Catholic South 
areola what chance is there of a coalition when 
ao thi i eader of the South is a Roman Catholic? It is just 
_ this that makes so regrettable the publication, at the 
_ present moment, of such an article as that which has 
inted in the Irish Theological Quarterly, a review 
five theological professors of Maynooth, and 
the imprimatur of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
: of Dublin. For in a passage, in one of its 
, the doctrine of Suarez, which comes orca 
r the Cavalier teaching of “Killing no murder,” i 
lel it rately put forth:—"So long as a tyrant anjustly 
$s a kingdom and rules by force,” says ‘Suarez, “he is 
a actually using force against the nation, and thus 
oh ie mn is always waging against him an actual or 
oo virtt ones and so long as a nation does not declare the 
, it is always considered to wish to be defended 
’ of its citizens, indeed even by any outsider. 
aa + eit it cannot be otherwise defended save by slaying 
Bee theta any one of the people may slay him,” 
| BS was a Spanish Jesuit, born at Granada in 
Fagin became successively professor of divinity at 
~Romey Alcala, and Coimbra. Amongst his 
al works j is his “Defensio Fidei Catholic,” a trea- 
ended to justify the repudiation by English Roman 
lies of their oath of allegiance to eas I. It 4s, 
a strange to find the professors of May- 
h falling back on such a champion in the year 1920, as 
a ju: if fic cation of the condition of things existing in Ire- 
ind toc . So far as is known, the Roman Catholic 
lierarchy | has neither repudiated nor expressed 
.disagreemen with this article in the Irish Theological 
Pron, ng ha thera 22 erat oraas prplows 
so all those 
sabdene Oo Renlepae should accept the doctrine 
rez as le ite political advice today. 
1 be bad enough in any country or in any 
? but in-a country, like Ireland. in which a 
1S 1 “a has been waged for centuries, and in which, 
moment, th¢ theory of “Killing no murder” 
a with no. denunciation, it is, to put it mildly, 
: ... The ordinary Irish peasant is 
the ability to make the subtle distinctions 
oth | ; and so it comes about that 
‘t the -Ficet Lord Walter Kerr, himself one of 
il of "fame Catholics, - found writing to 
cage against t rdér afid mu- 
anding bullets, of Cio3 ‘50 
“and 2 ea many’ oi them 


af 
here 


For if the Protestant » 


thntietieds iii Catholics. The saddest part of all 
_ this, the Admiral tells the Cardinal is “the fact that no 
corporate effort has been made by the spiritual leaders 
of Ireland to stamp out the murderous. spirit which is a 
reproach to their people and their faith.” It is really no 
argument to quote the reprisals, because the reprisals, as 


their very name affirms, constitute a pevenge for these 


murders. It is, particularly regrettable that these 


murders should have led to an oat st of passion in 
seme way equaling its own cause. It is equally regret- 
table that the discipline of the armed forces of the Crown 
and the police should haye given way, to a campaign of 
personal retaliation, a somewhat similar exhibition of 
which, a century and a quarter ago, led to the issuing of 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie’s famous General Order declar- 
ing that the militia were more dangerous to their friends 
than to their enemies. 
ation which Abercrombie was called upon to face is the 
one the Irish soldier, Lord French, is confronted by 
today. The situation is, indeed, much more serious and 
much more difficult than that which brought about Aber- 
crombie’s resignation in 1798, and it is by no means 
helped by such articles as that in the Irish Theological 


Quarterly. 


The Dye fridustry 


Tue history of the dye industry in the United States 
has been one of* patient discovery atid invention. During 
the war the fears that there would be a shortage of dyes 
were met largely by read justments that had not hitherto 
been thought possible. New factories were built, the in- 
digo and other necessary materials were secured from 
new places. special study, stimulated by necessity, revealed 
the proper combinations for desired results, and.~on the 
whole, an industry which, in times of peace, might have 
required many years for development was able to meet 
the needs which had previously been supplied largely by 
Germany. , Such’activity deserves, of course, to be prop- 
erly encouraged and protected now that Germany is again 
preparing to compete with the newly developed dye in- 
dustry in other countries. 

The right kind of protection, however, may not be a 
high tariff. A high tax on imports has always tended to 
encourage monopoly more than industry generally, and 
has become a tax on the consumers within the country 
even more than on foreign producers. Already in the dye 
industry, the great corporations with huge capital are 
most insistent in their demands for protection. It is pos- 
sible that their chief need is not a protective tariff but aid 
in the extension of foreign markets, in the education of 
the users of dyes as to the value and proper utilization of 
the new products, and in the stimulation of the produc- 
tion of the raw materials in all parts of the world. In 
other words, a world-wide competition must be encour 
aged. It was largely'a subtle campaign of advertising 
that persuaded people that German dyes were superior. 
The right kind of advertising now, based on a true under- 
standing of dyes and color, will enable the dye industry 
in the United States to survive and thrive in spite of the 
most active competition. 

When it bécame necessary to produce satisfactory 
dyes in the United States, it was found that the whole 
subject of color is a fascinating study which had so far 
not been sufficiently considered in relation to the applica- 
tion of different kinds of dyes to different materials. 
What was needed was not merely time_and capital, but a 
real understanding of the whole subject. This is true in 
any business. As long as capitalists look mainly to such 
makeshifts as protective tariffs, without giving the most 
careful attention to the fundamental ideas of industry 
itself, their products will doubtless be only superficially 
attractive and thus unable to compete with the products 
of teal understanding and better workmanship in other 
countries. The redistribution of activity after the war 
should not result in any such monopolies as Germany for- 
merly enjoyed. The broadest possible exchange of activ- 
ity, in the dye industry as in other kinds of business, is 
the remedy for the old situation. The protection of the 
dye industry in the United States, therefore, involves 
much more than an import tax to shut out dyes from 
other countries and thus to encourage artificial monopo- 
. lies within the tariff barrier. 


The Strength That Cianies With Thrift 


PossisLy no word of advice has ever been so fre- 
quently given by mature men to their juniors as that 
timeworn advice to save money. Certainly one might 
imagine that no advice, so given, has been more fre- 
quently disregarded. Countless individuals have fol- 


lowed the maxim to an assured financial competency / 


But what countless thousands have thrown away their 
opportunities in that direction, delaying the day of 
thrift, only to drag out a lifetime in thriftlessness, never 
realizing in the slightest degree the capability that comes 
with financial means! Not that the saving of money 
‘is to be commended as an end in itself. So long as a busy 
world looks upon money as a means of making good 
purposes effective, however, any individual, by cultivat- 
ing thrift, adds to his ability to further his own good 
purposes, oF those of others. It is clear, moreover, that 
the right conception of thrift is not that of hoarding, 
sO much as that of reasonable self-restraint. The thing 
to be avoided is the neglect or dissipation of resources 
which means extravagance and waste. 

Take that period of the war effort of the United 
States. What an orgy it was of unbridled spending! 


‘The government, impelled by urgent need of getting a 


great work quickly done, began to pour out money, right 
and left, practically w ithout limit. In the accumulation 
of supplies, as well.as in the provision of transportation 
on sea and land, and in the building of such things as 
ships and aeroplanes, the planning was,ever for quick 
results, with almost no counting of the cost. At that 
time this method seemed wnavoidable. One of the 
“baneful effects of the craze for war is always that there 
seems to be no way of avoiding a concurrent riot of 
extravagance. The expenditures which, in ordinary 
times, would seem to embody outrageous excesses and 
_ overpayments, are looked upon as merely what ev erybody 
must expect when a nation is facing war. 


Something approaching the situ-— 


Af terward, 


when thé war is over, and ‘such methods can te calmly 
reviewed, their enormity can be seen for what it really 
is. ~ And’ t is it but license and excess—really a form 
of drunkenness? The world is now discovering’ that 
time is needed for repairin Bag e ravages of’ such a de- 
bauch. Their countless e cannot easily be lived 
down. The extravagance af 3 a nation is seén to be re- 
flected in the activities of its citizens. The ‘lack of re- 
straint and calm judgment that has 0 sway in the 
higher ranges of government, is found te “induce similar 
expressions in all minor ranges of government and cor- 
porate activity, down to the sphere of the humblest of 
individuals. 

So it is that the government's reckless spending for 
ships and aircraft; much of it now seen to be almost 
fruitless, had its counterpart in the extravagance of those 
who reveled in fat pay envelopes while the war was on. 
One remembers the stories of unexampled high wages 
that were heard, in every little neighborhood circle, 
almost daily. It was only common experience to hear 
of some worker suddenly enabled to draw double what 
he had been accustomed to receive in pre-war employ- 
ment. 


Perhaps this sort of experience is only natural. But 
what a lesson there is in it! If only the greater part of 
those who had the opportunity to turn their labor to such 
an account could have met the situation with self-com- 
mand and reasonable restraint, instead of so often merely 
rioting in self-indulgence! If ‘they had met the thing 
thriftily, thousands of those who now face with trepida- 
tion whatever there may be impending of unemployment, 
would have been fortified against what the world calls 
hard times, and happv in the knowledge of a certain 
measure of independence. As they would have refused to 
allow themselves to be swept off their feet by affluence, so 
they would now be able to stand more firmly against any 
belief in penury. 

‘That shrewd American of earlier days, 
Franklin, knew the value of thrift. “Save a little of thy 
income,” he said, “ahd thy hidebound, pocket will soon 
begin to thrive and thou wilt never again cry with an 
einpty stomach; neither will creditors insult thee, nor 
want oppress. nor hunger bite, nor will nakedness freeze 
thee. The whole hemisphere will shine brighter, and 
pleasure spring up in every corner of thy heart.” Frank- 
lin knew better than to imply that the saving of money 
is a mere matter of dollars. The lesson he would have 
inculcated is the same that has so lately been driven home 
by the experience of the wage-earners. Thrift is con- 
structive, extravagance is a destroyer. So the satis- 
faction that comes from thrift is not mere satiety im 
acquisition. It is the satisfaction of strength, the strength 
that has in it sttch factors as order, sobriety, judgment, 
and self-command. - Rightly directed it is a power for 
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Mr. Punch S a Editor 


It WILL not be easy to fill the position of art editor 
of Punch, which F. H. Townsend occupied brilliantly 
for many years. His appointment was a new. experi- 
ment. Burnand, and the former editors, had controlled 
the art side as well as the literary columns; but with the 
appointment of Townsend the drawings in Punch 
were under the charge of one of the most accomplished 
I-nglish black and white artists of the day. If he did 
not discover any new genius, such as Keene, Tenniel. 
Leech, Plul May, and du Maurier, he fully maintained 
the artistic standard, and gave to Punch a grace that, 
before his reign, had not been a marked feature of its 
pages. This grace tended sometimes toward prettiness, 
but that was better than the savagery and ugliness in 
which some serio-comic journals of the day indulge. 
Townsend himself had a frolic tumor that never failed 
him. He had not du Maurier’s wide and humorous 
understanding of social conditions. Du Maurier in- 
vented types, Townsend recorded incidents. His land- 
scapes were charming, and it is curious that each of these 
Purich men should so often have used Hampstead as 
a background. Du Manrier lived in the older part on the 
hill, Townsend in the new district, a.place ef gardens, 
green nooks, and small intimate houses, one of the suc- 
cesses of modern town planning, known as the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb. There, in a house facing the 
Heath “given to the people for ever,” he made his 
Punch drawings, chuckling as they grew rapidly under 
his hand. From his studio windows he found the land- 
scape for one of his best drawings, a delightful repre- 
sentation of Mr. Punch himself which appeared in color 
as the cover of the last summer number. 

Yes, Mr. Punch will find it difficult to fill Townsend’s 
place. One falls into the Way of calling him Mr. Punch, 
because Sir Francis Burnand, who preceded Sir Owen 
Seaman as editor, always insisted on the prefix of “M?.” 
He would never explain why, but hinted that a character, 
so part and parcel of English life, so wise and honored, 
should never be spoken of-without the prefix of cere- 
mony. 

Throughout the war it was wisely determined that, 


_ whatever happened, Mr. Punch should keep the flag of 


humor flying. It was not always easy, but again and 
again Townsend was able to get just the kind of picture 
and legend that he wanted. One of the most successful 
showed two Tommies on leave, just back from the, front, 
descending the incline from Waterloo Station. Covered 
with mud from head to foot, drab and dirty, their khaki 
uniforms. stained and torn, their worldly possessions 


packed on their backs, they are seen creeping modestly 
down the incline close to the building so as not to inter- 


fere with the passengers hurrying to the station. As 
they make their way slowly down the hill they perceive 
swaggering past them in the middle of the road two 
bandsmen in full regimentals, decked out in peace-time 
war panoply, mustaches waxed, heads erect, canes 
swinging.,” The two warworn Tommies look at them 
with open-mouthed admiration, and one of them, nudging 
the other, says in an awe-struck whisper: “Look, Bill, 


soldiers !”’ 
: The new art editor of Mr. Punch should be an artist,._ 
a man of affairs, a social student, with quick understand- 


ing and ready sympathy, and able to inspire the new 


Benjamin 


" pence.” 


generation of black-and-white artists to see ‘hee world 
through the genial, compassionate eyes of Mr. Punch. 
Art editors come and go, Fashions. and follies s shana 
Mr. Punch remains. 


Editcrial Notes 

THere is no sign of a “let up” in the fight against 
vivisection and vaccination in the State of Washington, 
any more than there is elsewhere. Indeed, Washington, 
as represented by the State League for Medical Freedom, 
is evidently determined ‘not only to continue the fight, but 
always to hold the “power of offensive.” Thus, no 
sooner had the Spokane County Medical Association sub- 
scribed $4000 for the purpose of fighting the oppesition to 
vivisection and vaccination, some time ago, than the State 
League for Medical Freedom determined to raise a sub- 
stantial sum to counteract such efforts. One passage in 
a speech made by Dr. J. E. Lydon, president of the 
league, is specially worthy of notice. “Vivisection, it is 
claimed,” the doctor declared, “is done ‘in the interests 
of medical science,’ yet not a particle’ of dependable 
knowledge as to the cause or cure of human ailments 
has been gained as a result of these sickening practices. 
Indeed, medical men themselves admit that they have 
never learned anything of a substantia] nature through 
these horrible practices, and are now advocating the sub- 
stitution of human victims for the dumb creatures.’ 

\WuILe the privilegés of Women students at Oxford 
have been so extended as to leave them complete access 
to all the learning and honors which the university has 
to offer, it should not be supposed that they are in any 
way relieved from corresponding disciplinary burdens. 
The tightly-packed volume of university statutes in the 
Latin tongue, with which each student is presented, 
makes known to them that they must dress “as beseems 
sedate and studious persons.’’ Furthermore, it may be 
read that, while the university authorities have no objec- 
tion to their carrying bow and arrows for purposes of 
recreation, they strictly forbid their bearing arms, de- 
fensive or offensive, by day or night, within the pre- 
cincts of the university. They are, according to another 
statute, firmly precluded from employing troupes of rope 
dancers, gladiators, or actors. . Furthermore, they may 
neither fight duels*nor send nor receive challenges for 
them. No doubt women students will acquiesce with 
good grace in these restrictions upon their liberty, in 
consideration of the tangible concessions they have 
gained. | 


THE saying that every boy is a Haroun al-Raschid 
when he reads “The Arabian Nights” is recalled by the 
controversy as to what really tonstitutes a modern boy's 
book. William Heyliger, author of “High Benton,” thinks 
that in boy literature realism has never been sighted. 
That is assuming, of course, that the modern boy has 
outgrown the familiar boy’s library and that he is 
_ keenly interested in practical problems. One might 
‘just as well say that the modern boy is a prig. The 
probability is that while he is more manly than his 


- father was before him at the same age, he still loves to - 
his “Treasure 


read his Hans Andersen, and “gobble” 
Island” or his “Three Musketeers” in bedroom or attic, 
knowing full well that this wonderful world of romance 
and adventure contains the most. vivid realism available. 


A HEARTY welcome is accorded to the Print Col- 
lectors Quarterly, which was sa successful under . the 
editorship of Mr. FitzRoy Carrington of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. Though it has changed its head- 
quarters and will now be located in London, it will still 
have Mr. Carrington as its American editor, while 
Mr. Campbell Dodgson, keeper of prints and drawings 
at the British Museum, will be the English editor. It 
should have a particular value just at the present time, 
when many old houses are being given up by their 
owners and the unconsidered trifles that have been al- 
lowed to repose in cupboards and attics have to be moved. 
What is to be done with them and where they are to go 
are questions that have often been solved by the char- 
woman, who has turned an honest penny by conveying 
them to the nearest waste-paper merchant, 


Davip GARRICK is always a name to conjure with, 
and many playgoers will frequent Mr. Reginald~Somer- 
ville’s opera not because they are lovers of music but 
because they want to see “little Davey,” as Dr. Johnson 
used to call the great actor. It was not always to please 
his friend that ‘the Doctor used to relate how he and 
Garrick left Lichfield and canré up‘to London. David 
was a great favorite in society, with a charming wife who 
reckoned aniong her dearest friends the highest in the 
land. In fact, it may be said that it was the Garricks who 
broke down the barrier between the stage and society, 
and of this the gruff Doctor was well aware. So he de- 
lighted to relate how they came to town. “I had two- 
pence-halfpenny in my pocket, and David had three-half- 
David, however, knew how to make the most 


of it. 


THERE is at least a welcome air of finality about the 
way in which the federal prohibition agerits in, Wau- 
kegan, Illinois, carried through a recent raid on prem- 
ises where liquor was illegally held. They took 
the liquor out into the streets, and emptied it down 
the sewers, steadily and deliberately, to the amount of 
150,000 quarts. If this policy could be moré generally 
carried out, the problem of what to do with the liquor still 
stored ifi the United States, and several allied problems 
would, perhaps, be more rapidly solved. 


THAT is a good idea of ‘Prof, James Sturges 
Pray of the Harvard University School of Landscape 
Architecture, that the movement to safeguard the na- 
tional parks shoyld be extended to include the so-called 
recreation areas Within the national forests.. The object 
of forest reservations is, of course, wholly different 
from the object represented by park reservations. Still, 
so far as the national purpose is to preserve tracts in the 


forests for recreation purpose§, the law should make ¢er- . 


tain that they are preserved, and not ringer upon 
for mere money-making purposes. 
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